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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STRIKE-FAILURE—AND AFTER. 


Ye great railroad-strike has failed. Although President 

Debs and Master Workman Sovereign still claim that the 
struggle is to be renewed and “fought to a bitter end,” there is 
no doubt that the strike is really broken, and that travel and com- 
merce are being gradual- 
ly resumed. Mr. Debs’ 
offer to the railway-man- 
agers to declare the strike 
off on the one condition 
that all the strikers not 
accused of crime and par- 
ticipation in the rioting 
shall be reemployed by 
the railroads, was ignored 
by the managers, who 
would not recognize the 
organization of the rail- 
way-men. Many of the 
strikers are anxious to re- 


turn to work, and they 





will probably be taken 


GEORGE M. PULLMAN 


back individually. 

Among the chief causes of the failure of the great strike were 
the refusal of the Federation of Labor to join it, the slow and re- 
luctant response of the Knights of Labor of the country to the 
appeal of Mr. Sovereign for a general sympathetic strike (few 
Knights struck outside of Chicago, while in that city only about 
fifteen thousand men, belonging to various organizations, went 
out, instead of the army of two hundred thousand men who 
were to quit work), and the assurances of President Cleveland 
that he would appoint a special Commission to investigate the 
causes of the strike and suggest legislation for the prevention of 
simi ar outbreaks in the future as soon as order was restored and 
lawlessness suppressed. The leaders of the strike hailed Mr. 
Cleveland’s action as a victory for them, and claimed that their 


demand for arbitration was thereby granted; but subsequent ex- 


New York, Jury 21, 1894. 
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planations put a different face on the matter. The Presidential 
Commission probably has no power to inquire into the relations 
between the Pullman Company and its employees, —the original 
cause of the troubles,— 
and ill merely investi- 
gate the Pullman boy 
cott by the American 
Railway Union. Under 
the law upon which the 
President is acting, only 
transportation-companies 
engaged in inter - State 
commerce, it is held, 
can be brought into the 
investigation by the 
Commission. Before the 
Commission can submit a 
report, the great strike 
will be a matter of the 





past. Besides the Presi- 
dential Commission, the EUGENE V. DEBS, 


. reside ) > Ticé Railwe Jnion, 
House of Representa- President of the American Railway Union 


tives is expected to pass a resolution for an investigation of the 
strike. 


Significant Facts, but Safe to Ignore.—‘‘’The time has now 
come for an inquiry into causes, and for at least an attempt to 
redress grievances. Where the function of the Executive ends, 
the duty of the statesman begins. And no American statesman 
can contemplate the labor-disturbances of the last few months, 
and especially this recent wpheaval with its storm-center at Chi- 
cago, without being impressed with certain facts, the significance 
of which it would be foolish as well as dangerous to ignore. 

“The first of these facts is that more than one hundred thou- 
sand workingmen, most of them skilled and receiving fairly 
good wages, having no quarrel with their own employers, were 
willing and even eager at the command of their leaders to go 
on a ‘sympathy-strike’ designed to help other workingmen per- 
sonally unknown to them and in whose quarrel they had no direct 
interest. The second of the facts referred to is that the course 
of these ‘sympathy-strikers’ has been warmly indorsed by vast 
bodies of workingmen in all parts of the country, who were with 
difficulty restrained from joining the strike after its success had 
become obviously hopeless. The third fact is that there is an in- 
tensely bitter feeling against employing capitalists and against 
the Government that sus- 
tains them, in all the 
utterances of the labor- 
leaders and organizations 
inspired by the strike. 

“There is but one inter- 
pretation to be placed upon 
these facts. The masses 
of the laboring people of 
the country are profoundly 
dissatisfied with existing 
conditions. The sense of 
wrong is growing and 
spreading, and with it the 
willingness to act together 
blindiy in compelling re 
dress. The idea that the 
trouble is not with indi- 
viduals but is one that ar- 
rays the classes against the Mast 
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masses is becoming deep-rooted in the minds of increasing num- 
bers of people. 

“Shall such facts be ignored because they are ugly and men- 
acing? Shall we denounce as demagogues and agitators those 
who thrust them upon our attention? 

“The wiser way and the safer way is to face the situation 
frankly, manfully, and sympathetically. Even in free and pros- 
perous America the lot of the laboring man is hard. If anything 
can be done to ameliorate it, it should be done. If his soul is 
festering under fancied grievances, let this be proved to him. If 
he is cherishing illusions, let their real nature be patiently exposed. 

“But how? 

“In seeking a remedy, the first step is to ascertain the real 
nature of the disease. Is the condition of labor improving or 
retrograding in this country? Is machinery displacing manual 
labor more rapidly than industrial development is absorbing it? 
Is capital obtaining more than its just share of the joint product 
of labor and capital? Is the cheapening of commodities through 
invention and competition chiefly at the expense of labor? Is 
unrestricted immigration making the struggle for existence harder 
for our own people? Is the standard of living among our work- 
ing people being lowered? Is it true that as the rich grow richer 
the poor are growing poorer? 

“The President has done wisely in appointing a Commission to 
consider some of these questions in their relation to the recent 
strikes.”"— The World (Dem.), New York. 


The Lessons the Strike has Taught.—“The strike episode 
has done much material harm and cost a number of lives. It has 
benefited no one except those out of employment who have found 
places which the strikers vacated. It has shown, however, that 
the body of American workmen are men of sense, not to be moved 
into idiotic action by the appeals of demagogues. The wholesale 
strike desired and ordered by the professional labor leaders did 
not materialize. Even the railway strike was a partial affair in 
its strongholds. It has taught would-be railway strikers, how- 
ever, a valuable lesson in showing the danger and futility of run- 
ning amuck with the National Government. As a general rail- 
way strike must necessarily interfere with the mails and United 
States commerce, it will be a long time, with the experiences of 
this year to guide them, before another strike of this character is 
undertaken.”—7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN THE 
GREAT STRIKE. 


O strike within recollection has involved so many important 
questions, legislative, Constitutional, industrial, and so- 
ciological, as has the strike of the American Railway Union. 


“The issues raised are likely to be discussed in the Press and 


halls of legislation for a long time to come, and we here indicate 
a few of the problems requiring further consideration. 


Sympathetic Strikes and the Solidarity of Labor.—‘ Given 
the right of a certain number ef men to quit work by way of try- 
ing to redress real or fancied grievances of their own, it does not 
at all follow that other 
Union men have an equal 
right to say that they will 
not work until the de- 
mands of the original 
strikers have been grant- 
ed. The first strike is, 
at worst, a crude way of 
trying to settle a labor- 
dispute; the second and 
sympathetic strike, 
founded on no grievance 
of those who are a party 
to it, is a conspiracy to 
intimidate and embarrass 
those against whom the 
original strike was di- 
rected, and directly tends 
to the unlawful ‘restraint 
of trade.’ ; 

“The ‘solidarity of la- 





UncLe SAM: “Drop ‘em, my boy, drop 
‘em. We'll settle our grievances at the bal- 
lot.” — Zoronto World. 


bor’ is a fine-sounding phrase; but the right of combination in- 
volves corresponding duties. The law has declared as much in 
respect to commercial Trusts; why not in regard to organized 
labor? If it be contrary to public policy that the people should 
be taxed by commercial combinations formed to destroy compe- 
tition, and restrict production, why should it be held admissible 
for a junta of Labor-Union leaders to determine whether business 
shall be paralyzed over half a continent? . 

““Let the sympathetic strike once be accepted as a legitimate 
exercise of the right of the American citizen to enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and a much less respectable begin- 
ning than the Pullman dispute may be made the occasion of 
throwing out of gear the whole business activity of the country.” 
—The Fournal of Commerce(lnd.), New York. 


The All-Pervading Boycott.—‘‘ There is no pest of weeds that 
needs to be so thoroughly exterminated at any cost, no plague 
of foreign origin that should be so ruthlessly stamped out at 
quarantine, as that infamous exotic which is called the boycott. 
As the civilized world has agreed that to kill by poison is not 
legitimate in the bitterest warfare, so must civilized men, when 
they regain their senses, consent to banish the boycott from the 
list of implements with which labor is to assert its rights. For 
life must become simply intolerable wherever it is admitted that 
the boycott can be resorted to in any extremity or for any cause. 
It is antagonistic to the existence of human society. 

“The doctrine of the boycott is that no one except the boycotter 
has a right to opinion or to life itself. And boycott breeds boy- 
cott as inevitably as vermin accumulate where they are allowed 
to remain unmolested. This is the very worst feature of the 
present disturbance. In a strike there is a definite issue with 
two sides to it, however weak one may be. Discussion rages 
over the issue, and personal vindictiveness takes second place. 
But a boycott stirs all the bad blood, all the worst passions that 
are in aman. He is engaged in a guerilla warfare, and he 
knows it; and the longer he fails to coerce his enemy the more 
unrestrained grows his passion. 

“With the boycott once recognized, no man could say that to- 
morrow he would not be driven out of business, out of home, out 
of the community, and compelled to starve in his isolation, be- 
cause he differed in opinion from the gentle boycotters. Never, 
in all the ages of intolerance since the world began, has there 
been brought into employment an instrument of persecution so 
deadly, so atrocious, so inhuman, so all-pervasive and compre- 
hending, so fatal to free action, free speech, free thought, as the 
boycott. Out with it. The American citizen will have no more 
to do with it than with the cholera or the black death. Wherever 
it takes root, liberty dies.".—7he Pzoneer Press (Rep.), St 
Paul, 


A Precedent for Monarchy.—‘‘The one thing which over- 
shadows all other considerations is the part taken by the Washing- 
ton Government in invading the territory of a sovereign State 
and insolently assuming to interfere in the local affairs of the 
State of Illinois and the city of Chicago. 

“If Cleveland’s high-handed course is allowed to pass by un- 
rebuked and unpunished, the Monarchy is not far away. The 
time was, and not long ago, when United States troops would 
have been driven out of the State at the point of militia bayonets, 
and the President who had dared to thus trample upon the local 
authorities would have speedily found himself arraigned before 
the United States Senate for impeachment. 

“Behold a corporation lawyer using the gigantic power of the 
National Government in the interest of his clients! 

“It perverts a Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, into a government of corporations, by corporations, 
for corporations—with Corporation Lawyer Olney at the head of 
affairs. 

“But no matter what the result (which in the very nature of 
things must soon be determined), the echoes of the contest will be 
heard for years. The influences will be felt at the ballot-box next 
November. ‘The incidents of to-day will be vivid recollections in 
the Presidential campaign of 1896."—7he Sentinel (Populist), 
Chicago. 


The Germs of a Vast Extension of Federal Authority.— 
“Everything has gone on clearly in accordance with statute law 
or judicial decree thus far in dealing with the inter-State-com- 
merce aspect of the situation, but it has opened a vista of the 
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possible application of the power of regulation and protection 
hereafter that is decidedly interesting to contemplate. Further 
legislation and more definite interpretation of law may be neces- 
sary, but if the industries, trade, and general well-being of the 
country are liable to be put under duress at any time by a lawless 
combination to accomplish private or personal ends, it is plain 
that the power of the Federal Government to regulate and pro- 
tect inter-State commerce will have to be called into full exercise. 
The country cannot afford to wait in such emergencies until the 
Government is compelled to intervene for the purpose of putting 
down an insurrection with which the State where it occurs has 
shown itself unable to cope, for in the mean time all sorts and 
conditions of people all over the country must suffer on account 
of a local obstruction. The clause of the Constitution giving 
Congress power to regulate commerce among the several States, 
which remained practically dormant for a century, evidently con- 
tains the germ of a vast extension of Federal authority which the 
lawlessness of railroad-strikers has started into life."— Zhe 7zmes 
(Dem.), New York. 


The State-Rights Doctrine Repudiated.— “Not only has 
Grover Cleveland knocked the last spark of life out of the State- 
rights heresy, but he has taken a step in the direction of a cen- 
tralization of the power of the Federal Government which is in 
direct opposition to the teaching and preaching of the Demo- 
cratic Party ever since its organization. In fact, Grover 
Cleveland has decided that the powers of the Federal Government 
shall be strengthened in a way that has never been attempted 
before, and if he carries out his purpose he will give the people 
of the United States a practical illustration of the benefits of 
centralization that will be new in this country. 

“But what will Mr. Cleveland's party say in respect to the 
position he has taken? Grover Cleveland stands to-day exactly 
where the Federalists stood one hundred yearsago. His position 
is the same as the position which Alexander Hamilton took when 
he made his fight for a strong central Government and was ac- 
cused of being a monarchist. President Cleveland agrees with 
the Whigs who succeeded the Federalists. He agrees with the 
Republicans who succeeded the Whigs. He does not, however, 
agree with the Democratic Party at any time in its history. 
From first to last, the party which Mr. Cleveland represents has 
been for State sovereignty and against centralization of power 
in the National Government. 

“Within the last week, Mr. Cleveland has spurned all the hoary 
traditions of Democracy. By one act, he has broken all the fet- 
ters that bound him to a policy which has had the indorsement of 
every Democratic writer and orator during the last century, and 
to-day he stands alone as the only conspicuous Democrat with 
courage enough to say that every inch of soilin the United States 
is a part of the Republic, and that every citizen is entitled to the 
protection of the Government in the enjoyment of the rights 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution.”"—7he Leader (Rep.), 
Cleveland. 


More Power to the People Rather than Repression.—‘ It has 
not come to a choice between the anarchy of Pullmanism, Rocke- 
fellerism, Armourism, Vanderbiltism, and Gouldism and the 
anarchy of the slums. The people of this country need not ac- 
cept so narrow a scope for their election. They can, if they meet 
this emergency with the spirit of true Americans, find broader 
and safer ground on which to stand. The Lincoln standard is 
the true one, and if they set themselves to secure it, they can have 
it. The incorporation into our Governmental system of the Swiss 
plan of direct legislation by the people will give new scope for 
the principles of free Government, and if the people of the United 
States have the same capacity to act wisely in critical times that 
they have shown in the past, it will not be ten years until the 
people of every State and of the country at large will have the 
conceded right to directly propose and enact laws witbout turn- 
ing their Government over te representatives to be lobbied by 
agents of spurious ‘law, order, and thrift.’ 

“The contest over the Pullman strike may be decisive and 
again it may not. It cannot put an end to labor-organization. 
It can be decisive only if it be in the line of the expression of the 
popular will. If it is in the line of repression, it will be out of 
tune with the spirit and tendency of the age and can be only 
temporary. That a few ‘railroad-barons’ or any other few can 
permanently govern seventy millions of intelligent American citi- 
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Philadelphia. 


zens is too idle a dream to be entertained for a moment.”— 7he 
News (I[nd.), Des Moines. 


Legal Definition of Rights and Duties of Railway Labor 
Needed.— ‘It is amazing that in all these years of periodic tie- 
ups by engineers’ strikes, switchmen’s strikes, and general rail- 
road-strikes, the men who govern the country, the corporation- 
managers and their retainers in Congress and in the Cabinet, have 
never even suggested the enactment of a law defining the rela- 
tions of public carriers to their employees. Such a law is imper- 
atively needed in the interest of the railways, the public, and the 
railway employees. The public highways must be kept clear, 
whether for the passage of a mail-car or a freight-car. ‘The 
country can no more tolerate the holding up of a train by strikers 
than by road-agents. Such a thing simply means anarchy in its 
most destructive form. On the other hand the railway-employee 
has rights which the railway-managers must be taught and forced 
to respect. These rights should be defined by law and enforced 
by Government supervisors. The railway-operatives should be 
enrolled under conditions that will insure for them employment 
during good behavior at fair wages; promotion from the ranks 
based on length of service and merit, and a reasonable allowance 
in case of disability in the performance of duty or in old age. 
The army of railway-operatives exceeds 700,000. They naturally 
form an integral part of the army of organized labor. The great 
body of these men are thrifty, sober, intelligent Americans. 
They are not inclined to lawlessness except under extraordinary 
provocation. With proper recognition of their rights they can be 
induced to submit to such reasonable regulations as would abso- 
lutely insure immunity from railroad-strikes. This, in our 
judgment, is the solution of the problem. But if the railroad- 
managers stubbornly persist in ignoring the conditions under 
which the railroads of this country must be operated, Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads will be forced upon the country 
as a matter of self-preservation.”"—7he Bee (Rep.), Omaha. 


The Pullman-Monopoly and Legislation.—‘‘ What has been 
the secret of the Pullman power? How have they been able to 
refuse all reductions in rates—during the World’s Fair, when the 
railroads reduced rates more than one-half, the Pullman Company 
increased its charges. It has been done, first, by maintaining 
lobbyists in every State legislature. The Pullman Company has 
had its paid lobbyist right here in Des Moines, during every leg- 
islature. In the second place, it has hypnotized the great rail- 
ways by presenting some of the officials of the great railways 
with stock, upon which it has been paying great dividends. This 
accounts for the extraordinary devotion of the railways to the 
Pullman-monopoly in the present strike. The stock was distrib- 
uted, in the first place, as a sort of bribery of railway-officials to 
obtain the sleeping- and dining-car monopolies. The railroads 
are not as much concerned about the abstract right of dictating 
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their own affairs as they have been concerned about the stock in 
the Pullman Company that is held by various railway-potentates. 
The Pullman Company has been a sort of wheel within a wheel, 
and that is why the public has been fleeced and outraged. It is 
like the side-show that travels with the big circus and is allowed 
to rob and deceive the people by sharing the profits with the big 
concern. 

“The place for these outrages to be remedied is in Congress. 
State laws are ineffectual. They have been passed in various 
States, but the Company always avoids them by pleading inter- 
State commerce—they have even plead that to escape the pay- 
ment of taxes. Congress can regulate sleeping-car rates and 
break down this monopoly.”— 7he Jowa State Register (Rep.) 
Des Moines. 


’ 


Pullman's Moral Duty.—‘‘It may be a question, therefore, for 
philanthropists and labor-reformers to consider, whether Mr. 
Pullman, in view of the extraordinary profits he and his company 
were accumulating, was or was not morally bound to share more 
generously with his men in the effects of the hard times. He 
believes in paternalistic methods, and has put them in operation 
at his works to a degree not equaled anywhere else in America. 
What could be more in consonance with this policy than at sucha 
time to dip back into the surplus of $4,000,000 made in the single 
previous year, and keep up the wages of employees who are so 
carefully housed and otherwise looked after as so many depend- 
ents at Pullman? It may not be true in other cases, but it is 
certainly true of such a system of paternalism, that wage-reduc- 
tions cannot be justified in the face of such profits asthe Pullman 
Company exhibits."— 7he Republican (Ind.\, Springfield. 


THE STRIKE AND CONGRESS. 


ESIRING to bring the great railroad-strike before Congress, 
Senator Peffer introduced, for reference, the following 
resolution : 

“That all public functions ought to be exercised through public agents; sec- 
ond, that all inter-State railroads ought to be brought under one control and 
the supervision of public officers, and charges for train-transportation of per- 
sons and property throughout the United States ought to be uniform, and 
that wages of employees ought to be regulated by law and paid promptly 
in money; third, that all coal-beds ought to be owned and worked by the 
Government, that the wages of the employes should be paid in money when 
due ; fourth, that all money used by the people ought to be supplied only by 
the Government of the United States, and that the rate of interest ought to 
be uniform in all States; fifth, that all revenues of the Government ought to 
be raised by taxes on real-estate.” 

In a speech upon this resolution, Senator Peffer discussed the 
strike and attacked the Pullman Company and criticized the Fed- 
eral Government for interfering on behalf of the railroads, which 
had no need whatever of Pullman cars in inter-State commerce. 
He wanted the Government to keep its hands off, instead of call- 
ing out the military arm to protect one side and crush another. 
Senator Peffer added : 

“I do not wonder sometimes that there is a growing feeling against the 
political condition of things in Washington. I donot wonder that my friends 
write to me expressing the hope that the Senate shall be abolished. I wrote 
to one of them the other day saying that I would vote for its abolition ; and 
I would go further and vote for the abolition of the House of Representa- 
tives. I would favor the Government being confined to one man—not more 
than one—from each State.”’ 

Senators Davis and Gordon denounced Senator Peffer’s senti- 
‘ments as seditious, and defended the attitude of the Government. 
Senator Daniels introduced a substitute resolution, unreservedlv 
indorsing the President’s course in the strike, and it was unani- 
mously adopted. A clause declaring in favor of arbitration and 
condemning the refusal of a party to submit to impartial arbitra- 
tion was withdrawn after strenuous protests against tacking on 
any irrelevant matter to a resolution of sympathy and support of 
the Administration. 


Anarchic Talk in the Senate.—‘‘ Peffer wants the Senate and 
House of Representatives abolished. In other woris, he is in 
accord with Debs, Sovereign, and the other Anarchic agitators in 
denouncing Government as oppression and law as the device of 
tyranny. His speech in the Senate would have been ludicrous 
under ordinary circumstances. Under the present conditions, 
when Anarchy has reared its head against all orderly forms of 
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business procedure, it can only be compared to the folly of the 
individual who sits on an open powder-keg with a lighted torch 
in his hand.”—7khe Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 

Senator Peffer Guilty of Treason.—‘“‘It will not do to look 
upon Peffer as merely an intellectual misfit upon the floor of the 
United States Senate. The time has come when he must be 
taken seriously. His utterances upon Tuesday were treason, flat 
and uncompromising treason; and no treason more frank and 
defiant has ever before been uttered by any enemy that the coun 
try has had. 

“He is for the overthrow of the Constitution. He wants the 
Senate and the House of Representatives swept away and the 
Government abolished. He demands the suspension of the law, 
that all business may be forced to cease and that all right of 
property may end, and anarchy ensue. He does not mince his 
phrases; his words are as straight as his purpose is vicious. 

“What is to be done with this public enemy, this agent of trea- 
son, who has invaded the precincts of the Senate? 

“Peffer is not to be lightly passed as a paranoiac without dy- 
namite, a misstep of nature with nature’s errancy marked in his 
make. We say he must be taken seriously, because he talks 
treason.” — The Sun (Dem.), New York. 

Shallow Thought of Populists.—‘“‘ That was a refreshing as 
well as a very interesting debate which took place in the Senate 
Tuesday. It brought the essential points into that clear daylight 
in which 7hke Republican has been viewing them and setting them 
forth, and it exhibited the shallow thought which animates the 
People’s Party, as exemplified in the proposition and the speech 
of Mr. Peffer. The Populist Senator from Kansas betrayed a 
singular ignorance of the actual condition of affairs. . . . One 
would think that Peffer had not read the news. But Cushman 
K. Davis, Senator from Minnesota, had read and understood. 
His crisp and cogent answer to the labor-men who asked him to 
support Kyle’s foolish resolution will be remembered : ‘ You are,’ 
he said, ‘rapidly approaching the overt act of levying war against 
the United States, and you will find the definition of that act in 
the Constitution.’ There are not many men in the Senate who 
can put things so plainly and powerfully as that. Mr. Davis of 
Minnesota in this juncture is assuming the place which used to be 
held of right by the Senators of Massachusetts,—the leadership 
goes West, as prophecy has said.”"—7he Republican (Ind.), 
Spring field. 

Flapdoodle Oratory and Cheap Patriotism.—‘‘The United 
States Senate cannot often be relied upon to execute the people’s 
will. It is a little prone to sell its honor for Sugar-stock and to 
barter its soul for the profitable commendation of the protected 
industries, but at a time when sense and statesmanship are sorely 
needed that body may always be trusted to produce hysterical 
outbursts of flag-patriotism and lachrymose laudations of Amer- 
ican institutions as being so nearly divine that to criticize them 
is both treason and blasphemy. Senator Peffer—who, be- 
cause he chooses to wear his beard differently to established 
fashions, is, of course, to be regarded with contempt—was ad- 
dressing the Senate upon a resolution urging certain economic 
reforms. . . . In the course of his remarks he condemned Pull- 
man and the Pullman corporation, just as every newspaper and 
nearly every citizen of Chicago is condemning them to-day, when 
Senator Hawley burst in with the exclamation: ‘The relations 
between Pullman and his men have nothing in God's world to 
do with the condition in Chicago!’ ‘This stirred up the tongue- 
patriots, and, after a prolonged orgy of flapdoodle oratory, the 
Senate adjourned, feeling almost as virtuous as if it had confirmed 
a millionaire Van Alen in high and honorable office, added a few 
million dollars to the profits of the Sugar Trust, or defeated a Bill 
for the collection of the Government’s claims against the Pacific 
railroads. . . . The tears in the eyes of Senators are not so elo- 
quent as the tears in the eyes of women and children, hungry and 
ill-clad, sufferers from industrial wrongs which Senator Peffer’s 
resolution would have gone far toward righting.”—7e /7zmes 
(Dem.), Chicago. 

The People Represented in Congress.—‘ Mr. Peffer and other 
persons, who think the people are not represented in Congress 
and the other branches of our Government, will confer a favor if 
they will explain what the people are doing when elections are 
held, and how the money-power and capitalism and all other evil 
things, if they are adverse to the interest of the people, manage 
- ag on of the votes.”—7he Journal of Commerce, (/nd.) 
New York. 
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THE GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS ON THE 
STRIKE. 


t Ra German-Americans are divided, politically, into several 
groups, each of which is represented by its newspapers. 
The comments of the German-American Press on the great strike 


are sufficiently interesting to deserve a place by themselves. 


“When, a few years ago, the United States troops pursued a 
handful of Modocs, all men who have served in European armies 
were highly amused at the newspaper-reports sent out from 
‘headquarters.’ ‘These were full of terms used generally only 
where large masses of troops are concerned, although here it was 
only a question of a corporal’s guard or two chasing a baker's 
dozen of half-starved Indians. In our present troubles, it is a 
source of amusement to follow the reports printed in the English 
Press of this country with regard to what is being done to sup- 
press the strike caused by that lamentable state of affairs other- 
wise called ‘our glorious liberal institutions.’ This pompous 
newspaper-talk stands in ridiculous contrast to the impotence and 
cowardice exhibited by the so-called authorities in attempting to 
defend the life and property of the citizens."—7he Freze Presse 
(Rep.), Chicago. 


“Brute-force and sophistry are the means by which the ruling 
class maintains its position as vampire on the throat of its victims. 
Brute-force is exercised by the official powers. Sophistry is dele- 
gated to the legal, journalistic, and other priesthoods. When the 
ill-used Proletarian dares to ask for a share of the wealth which 
he has created, he is met with the declaration that it is ‘against 
the law.’ Never has the so-called ‘law and order’ Press shown 
its enmity to labor so undisguisedly. The capitalistic penny-a- 
liners are too ‘careful’ to risk their own precious skins, but they 
take care to oppose the ‘mob,’ that is, the laboring class, with 
sophistries and lies, and what these heroes have scribbled to- 
gether has been expressed by Judge Grosscup.”— 7khe Arbeiter- 
Zettung (Communist), Chicago. 

“Within the last few years, there have been strikes of similar 
magnitude in Belgium, Germany, England, and France. It has 
not yet happened with us that, as in Berlin, two years ago, the 
head of the Government was surrounded by a crowd of people 
demanding work and bread. What would be done here if Presi- 
dent Cleveland were subject to the same kind of experiences which 
fell to the lot of the German Emperor? Neither has the Chicago 
mob plundered shops, which has happened in Berlin. Similar 
excesses happened in other parts of Europe, yet the more sober 
Press did not talk of ‘Anarchy’ and the breakdown of our whole 
social system. That was left to the Socialist and Anarchist 
Press. With us it seems to be ‘patriotic’ to prophesy the down- 
fall of republican institutions and to demand all kinds of crazy 
remedies because a few thousand bums, who have nothing to do 
with the real strikers, create a disturbance.”— 7he Wachter und 
y {nzerge r( Rep. ), Cleveland. 

“Suppose Debs had succeeded in bringing the railroad-com- 
panies to his own terms, although they have the whole power of 
the Government at their disposal! Debs would have controlled 
all railroads, for nothing could have restrained him to make them 
“eel his power. What he had done once, he cculd have repeated 
ad libitum. The railroads know this, and therefore they defend 
themselves with all their might. And they have the support of 
thousands of workmen who are ready to take the place of strikers. 
Debs could win his boycott strike only when the Republic breaks 
down, and this destruction of our institutions is not wished for by 
the great mass of even the organized workmen. ”— 7he Westliche 
Post (Rep.), St. Louts. 

“Our Plutocracy will utilize the strike to obtain more soldiery 
for its protection, z.e., more Regulars, for the parade heroes of 
the State militia are of rather doubtful value. The cry for more 
troops began after the great railroad-strike of 1877, but the time 
was not yet ripe. Since then the bourgeoisie has been systemat- 
ically worked upon to grant an increase of the army, and this 
will certainly be continued now.”— Vorwdrts (Soctalist), New 
York. 

“The strike is over. One of the craziest attempts of the Amer- 
ican labor movement has failed ignominiously, but the harm done 
is tremendous. But the strike into which the Pullman em- 
ployees were forced was madness; the only purpose it had was to 
furnish an excuse for the ‘sympathy-strike’ of the others, who 
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had no differences with their employers. The absurdity of sym- 
pathy-strikes has never been so clearly proven, and the responsi- 
bilities ought to weigh heavily upon the instigators, if perchance 
they have aconscience. It remains to be seen whether the labor 
organizations will learn anything by this; but it is probable that 
the whole labor movement will be broken up.”—7zhe Staats- 
Zettung (Ind.), New York. 

“The American workmen have the right and the ability to help 
themselves in more ways than one. They have their own funds, 
and their strike funds often consist of very large sums of capital. 
If they now and then deviate from the beaten track of a legiti- 
mate strike, it is because they fancy that they can force their 
way. Had Debs guessed that the United States authorities 
would interfere, he would hardly have dared to attempt the 
struggle against law and order. The failure of his plans will 
do much to prevent such occurrences in the near future. A cer- 
tainty that such things will not happen again is, however, possi- 
ble only if we increase our Federal army.”—7he Volksblatt 
(Dem.), Cincinnat?. 


THE STRIKE IN CALIFORNIA: THE PUBLIC’S 
SYMPATHY WITH THE STRIKERS. 


‘INCE the inauguration of the great Pullman boycott, no sat- 
isfactory reports have been received from California touch- 

ing the strike-situation there. For two weeks, the railroads were 
completely tied up and all transportation suspended. The Presi- 
dent's second proclamation and the sending of Federal troops 
into the State caused a slow improvement in the situation. A 
train was wrecked at Sacramento, and three soldiers killed, the 
strikers being suspected of responsibility for the crime. A colli- 
sion between the troops and rioters occurred, in which two lives 
were lost. But in spite of these violent acts on the part of the 
strikers, public sympathy in California has been on their side 
from the start. According to Press-dispatches, all the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers supported the strike because of the bitter feel- 
ing universally prevailing against the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
The latest news from the State is that trains are moving on all 
the main lines under the protection of the troops, but that the 


strikers are defiant and confident of ultimate victory. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Strike.—‘‘The Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company has managed to get the State and National 
Governments between its workmen. A blow aimed at its prop- 
erty or privilege to do as it chooses lands on the law and wounds 
public order. Doubtless the corporation felicitates itself on the 
generalship by which it has brought this state of things about, 
but in the end it will pay dearly for its cleverness. That society 
may avert from itself riot, it is forced to send for the police and 
soldiery to protect this undeserving company. But society has 
been seduced into no delusion; the people of California under- 
stand this situation perfectly, and when the occasion is gone for 
making their own and the corporation interest one there will be 
a reckoning. 

‘““A heavy addition has been made to the debt which the com- 
pany will sooner or later be called upon to settle. Ever since it 
came into existence the corporation has done its utmost to raise 
itself above the laws of the State whose guardianship it now in- 
vokes. Rather than yield a point of no great practical moment 
to its workmen, it has laid an interdict on commerce, subjected 
thousands of citizens to serious loss, shown measureless contempt 
tor the convenience of the public, thrown all California into 
alarm, and brought it to the very edge of riot and anarchy. It 
demands expensive protection even at the cost of blood from the 
municipalities and counties and State to which it is in arrears 
for taxes. Likewise it demands protection from, and even the 
control and use of, the Federal Government, the enormous debt to 
which it has made no provision for paying. California has been 
patient, but the Southern Pacific has gone too far.”— 7he Exam- 
zner (Dem.), San Francisco. 


Capital the Worst Lawbreaker—The Strike will Do Good.— 
“Theoretically, the law has become the most powerful and most 
unfair weapon that capital possesses for use in its never-ending 
fight with labor. There is no such lawbreaker as Capital, but its 
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lawlessness is not of the kind that openly imperils the peace or 
undisguisedly assails life and property. 

“‘A man who steals a coupling-pin is a thief, and so is the man 
who steals a railroad; but, while the law supplies a policeman for 
the first, the second controls the appointment of the policeman 
and numbers him among his servants. 

“Whatever the form of government, wealth has always been 
able to shape legislation in its interest. The whole struggle of 
democracy, which has overturned thrones and orders of nobility, 
is directed against this law-making power of wealth. 

“There is no justification in law or morals for the violence done 
to person and property by the railroad-strikers. The railway- 
owners are quite right about that, but one law is not more sacred 
than another, and Capital’s horror for the illegality of labor’s 
conduct just now would be more impressive if Capital itself pos- 
sessed that respect for law which it demands in others. 

“The law was swift to seize and jail the men who stole the use 
of trains for a few hours during the Coxey excitement, but its 
arm is not long enough to recover the railroads stolen outright 
by the men who appealed for protection against the industrial 
army. 

“Until the law is impartial, and able to pierce golden armor as 
well as rags, respect for it will not obtain among practical men 
even in a country where, in the last analysis, the people are 
themselves to blame for the law’s imperfections. 

“It is not in human nature to feel reverence for a law, that, 
however fair and necessary in principle, happens for the occa- 
sion to serve as a bulwark from behind which your enemy may 
pepper you in safety. 

“T am not défending infractions of the law, but I decline to sit 
at the feet of chronic and stupendous law-breakers for instruction 
in the beauty and holiness of obedience to the statutes. 

“Statutes for the protection of property were not enacted by 
the people of California for the benefit especially of the Southern 
Pacific, that it might employ them in times of strike as weapons 
wherewith to fight its men and commit outrages upon the public 
greater a thousandfold in property-destroying consequences than 
all the outrages that its rebellious employees are likely to commit 
at its expense. 

“Thoughtful men in general side against the railroads for rea- 
sons that are patriotic and infinitely higher than any bearing on 
a question of wages—side against them to the point of revolution 
should need be. However rough the methods of the strikers, 
however distressing to lawyers, professional and lay, the result 
of the strike cannot but be well for the country. 

“This is the grand fact: Money has gained too much power in 
this Republic. The plutocracy have gone too far, have lost con- 
science, humanity, public spirit, and become unbearably arro- 
gant, greedy, and oppressive. They have become’ the owners of 
both the political parties, and the Federal Government is theirs, 
whether the Republicans or Democrats be in office. It is appar- 
ent that dollars and not men rule the United States, and manhood 
rebels. That is the whole story. The Southern Pacific is 
typical."—Arthur McEwen, in The Examiner, San Francisco. 


The Practices of the California Corporations.—‘‘It must be 
admitted, whatever one may think of the boycott as a weapon, 
that President Debs of the American Railway Union has merely 
advanced a step beyond what the monopolies have taught. Out 
in the oppressed State of California the people rea ize this. 

“This is the reason that the militia of California refuses to 
serve the corporations, even when ordered to do so in the name 
of the State. In fact, the whole Pacific Coast bids fair to identify 
itself with the cause of the strikers. ‘The Pacific Railroad, not 
satisfied with its other plunder, made these rules for merchants : 

“*r. The merchant must ship all his goods by railroad, to the 
exclusion of ships or steamers. 

*“**2. ‘Contractors shall not buy from, sell to, or trade with, any 
other merchant who is not also a special contractor with the 
railroad. 

“«3_ The merchant also concedes to the railroad the right to 
break open his packages in transit, and examine the contents, 
to discover any evasion of the schedule-classification. ’ 

“Where workingmen are using the boycott in an emergency, 
the rules, above quoted, show that it is a standing menace on the 
part of the Pacific railroads—roads built by the Government's, 
the people's credit; roads built on debt—debt which there are 
indications that the people must pay. The amovnt already paid 
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would have paid the debts, but the railway-kings have taken it. 
In fact, it constitutes the foundations of their financial thrones, 
The gospel of boycott found a believer in Mr. Debs. His crime 
is that he has turned it against those who preached it to the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast very much as highway robbers preach the 
doctrine of the rotation of property with ‘Your money or your 
life.’"— The Standard ({nd.), Troy, N.Y: 





GOVERNMENT-CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 


“HE question, Shall the Government control or even own and 
operate the railroads? is one that seems very generally 
suggested by the recent troubles. While we fail to find that any 
journals that formerly oppose such control have changed their 
attitude, yet there is manifest, even in their opposition, a feeling 
that Government-control has strengthened itself in the public 
mind during the last few weeks, and that renewed activity is 
called for on the part of those opposing it. 


Objections to Government-Control.—‘“‘It is at such times as 
these, when railroad-traffic is tied up by reason of strikes, that 
the advocates of Governmental-control invariably put in an ap- 
pearance. Their argument is that employees of the general Goy- 
ernment never go on strike, and that, ‘if the railroads were under 
the control of the Government, the traveling and shipping public 
would not be incovenienced by interruptions such as the country 
is now experiencing.’ 

“That this is an argument in favor of Governmental-control, 
of no small influence in a popular way, is not to be denied. 
There are few cases which have not two sides; and the argument 
quoted is really the only strong one which the advocates of Gov- 
ernmental-control can urge. 

“On the other side of the case, however, are far more potent 
arguments: That the Government should not, except for urgent 
reasons, undertake to do what may be left to private enterprise; 
that the absorption of the railway-system would swell the list of 
Federal place-holders to many times the present number of those 
in the employ of the Government; that the control of the rail- 
roads, telegraph, and telephone lines would be centralization and 
place a dangerous power in the hands of the National authorities ; 
that the cost of acquiring the lines would amount to billions upon 
billions of dollars and saddle the American people with a Na- 
tional debt larger than that of the worst debt-ridden people cf 
the Old World; that public service would not be as enterprising 
and economical as that now rendered by private enterprise. "— 


The Express (Rep.), Albany. 


Wrecking American Liberty.—‘“ The sudden interruption of 
the whole Western railroad train-service by a conflict over wage- 
rates between private owners, on the one side, and the wage-earn- 
ing men who carry on the daily routine work of the railroads, on 
the other, prompts the Nationalist to say that if the general Gov- 
ernment owned all these roads and every man employed on them 
was an enlisted man, doing his daily duty on the same footing as 
a soldier, on terms as to wages, hours, and other things fixed at 
the time of his enlistment, there could be no strikes, and, hence, 
the peace of the country could not be disturbed nor its business 
be dislocated and thrown into confusion, as they now are. And, 
for the moment, while these wild scenes of disorder are being en- 
acted in Chicago, and so much loss and inconvenience are being 
caused to business and positive suffering to thousands of citizens 
who are innocent of any connection with the quatrel between the 
strikers and the railroad-companies, this sounds just plausible 
enough to command some measure of unreflecting assent. 

“This is simply an illustration of the fact that any acute dis- 
tress with which large numbers of mankind are afflicted gives the 
quack doctor his best opportunity. Relief is the uppermost 
thought, and any nostrum, however unlikely it may be to serve 
the purpose, so long as its proprietors promise a ‘sure cure,’ is 
welcomed. As a matter of sober reasoning, however, there is 
nothing in the scheme for nationalizing the railroads which offers 
a guarantee that labor-troubles and strikes would disappear at 
once and forever when the Government became the employer of 
all the railroad-labor. Men would not work for the Government, 
any more than for private corporations, except for stipulated 
wages and on agreed conditions. And if they were not satisfied 
with the wages and conditions of service the Government offered, 
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we fail to understand how they could be forced to accept them 
or prevented from quitting work. 

“The enlistment idea is one of those highly original notions 
which simply could not be put in practice. A million railroad- 
employees sworn in to do certain work—just as soldiers are en- 
listed—could, of course, be treated, theoretically, as traitors and 
deserters if they abandoned their posts and went on strike, but 
when it came to the practical business of enforcing the penalties 
of traitors and deserters against them in case they all mutinied 
at the same time, the question arises, Where shall the Govern- 
ment get force enough to coerce a million refractory men in that 
way? It would be a manifest impossibility. 

““Government-ownership of railroads and the other so-called 
‘natural monopolies’ cannot be even attempted without wrecking 
American liberty and completely subverting our institutions. It 
is estimated that the Government would become, under the Na- 
tionalist programme, the employer of 4,000,000 men, and this vast 
host would be constantly growing larger. If we have already 
seen the evil tendencies of massing a paltry hundred-thousand 
office-holders behind the party in power at Washington, what 
chance would there be for turning out a bad Administration with 
four millions of subservient voters at its back? Popular Govern- 
ment would certainly perish by the corrupt compact between the 
party in power and its huge standing army of wage-earning de- 
pendents. The whole idea is Utopian and preposterous.”— 7he 
Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


Worse for Labor.—‘‘ Having, in the issuance of blanket-in- 
junctions, had a foretaste of the manner in which the Government 
is disposed to treat strikers who interfere with its property, there 
is some doubt as to whether the striking railroad-men really favor 
Government-ownership of the lines. 

“There is no railroad-ownership that can put an end to labor- 
disturbances so long as the sympathy-strike shall continue to be 
afactorinthem. It would make little difference who owned the 
railroads, or how little cause for grievance the railroaders might 
have. So long as there shall be sympathy-strikes they may be 
expected to quit work and burn trains to help along a strike of 
ore-miners or tree-choppers. There is no end to the possibilities 
of the sympathy-strike. If the Government owned the railroads 
it might find all its trains tied up some morning because some 
agitator in acar-shop had been discharged. If the Government 
should buy the car-shops it might find them deserted because 
ironworkers had gone on strike. And so on, the list of possibilt- 
ties could be continued indefinitely. 

“It would be a sorry time for labor if the Government owned 
all such industrial plants. Then would be the heyday of the dem- 
agogic Congressman, the thieving contractor, and the treasury- 
looting corruptionist, whose excesses would have to be paid by 
labor. There would not be so much freedom of action as is en- 
joyed now, and, under certain circumstances, workingmen who are 
now free to go and come as they please would be imprisoned for 
being too independent. Acentralized Government is not an easy 
taskmaster.”— 7he Patriot (Dem.), Harrisburg, Pa. 


Intolerable Tyranny.—‘‘It is just such conduct as this by the 
Railroad Union which prompts weak Socialists and ignorant Pop- 
ulists to clamor for Government-control and even ownership of 
railways. And what would be the result of such control in a case 
like this? Either, the Government would ignore—as it ought to 
do—the differences between Free American Citizen Pullman and 
the other free American citizens who work for him or not as they 
choose, or the Government would have to interfere and fix the 
wages of the workmen in this private manufacturing concern, 
which would necessarily involve the absorption by the Govern- 
ment of that concern, and, eventually and logically, all other con- 
cerns. We would then have a Socialist or Communist form of 
Government, and the most intolerable tyranny conceivable.”— 
The Times (Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


Government-Ownership the Only Solution.—“It is only a 
question of time, and a very short time at that, when the people 
will be compelled to exercise their sovereign power to put an end 
to these disastrous contests between the corporations and their 
employees. The people cannot, and will not, take sides with the 
corporations to oppress their employees, and hence will be com- 
pelled to take possession of the roads and operate them for the 
benefit of the whole people. When this is done, the employees 
will be well paid and we will hear no more of strikes and boy- 
cotts, while the great mass of the people who patronize the roads 


will for the first time know how little it actually costs to transport 
persons, products, and intelligence. We have an apt illustration 
in the operation of our postal-system. Forone dollar, we send 
one hundred pounds of papers to any post-office. These papers, 
on an average, will be handed out to 1,200 persons, and yet we 
find that the charge of one cent a pound for all distances is 
ample to meet all the expenses. How much then, under Govern- 
ment-ownership of railroads, would it cost to transport a man or 
ton of freight to any railroad-station in the United States? 

The sympathies of all humane people are certainly with the 
objects of this boycott, while the interests of all the people are in 
favor of uninterrupted transportation over the roads. Hence, 
both the sympathies of the people for oppressed American citi- 
zens, and their own material interests as patrons of the roads, 
alike demand Government-ownership as the only efficient and 
just settlement of these difficulties. No more private control 
over our public highways, must be our ultimatum.”— 7he Mis- 
sourt World (Labor), Chillicothe. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE A. P. A, 
The Aims and Methods of the A. P. A. 


HE aims and methods of the ‘‘ American Protective Associa- 
tion” are characterized by Catholics as inspired and guided 
by religious intolerance. What these aims and methods are is 
sufficiently clearly indicated in an article in 7he North Amert- 
can Review, New York, July, by W. J. H. Traynor, President of 
the ‘American Protective Association,” in which he advances 
evidence which, in his opinion, constitutes sufficient reason for 
denying to followers of the Church of Rome equal civil and polit- 
ical rights with their Protestant fellow-citizens. He says: 
“There is no obscurity in the position taken by the United 
States in the matter of allegiance; the State requires most perfect 
and complete tidelity and obedience to the Republic. The voice 
of the Papacy is no less uncertain; it demands the unqualified 
obedience of its adherents to the Pontiff. Thus Cardinal Man- 
ning, speaking in the name of the Pope, has said: 


***T acknowledge no civil power; Iam the subject of no civil power ; lam 
the subject of no prince, and I claim to be more than this. I claim to be the 
supreme judge and director of the consciences of men, of the peasants that 
till the fields, and of the prince that sits upon the throne; of the household 
that sits in the shade of privacy, and the legislature that makes laws for 
kingdoms. I am sole, last, supreme judge of what is right and wrong. 
Moreover, we declare, affirm, define, and pronounce it to be necessary to 
salvation to every human creature to be subject to the Roman Pontiff.’ 

“T now quote from Manning’s ‘Decrees and Civil Allegiance,’ 
p. 54, where the Cardinal says: 

“*It is clear that the civil power cannot define how far the circumference 
of faith and morals extends. .. . If the Church cannot fix the limits of its 
jurisdiction, then either nobody can or the State must. But the State 
cannot unless it claim to be the depository and expositor of the Christian 
revelation. Therefore it is the Church or nobody. This last supposition 
leads tochaos. Now if this be rejected, the Church alone can; and if the 
Church can fix the limits of its jurisdiction, 77 can fix the limits of all other 


jurisdictions.’ 


“The same authority, in ‘Casarism and Ultramontanism,’ p. 
36, argues: 

“* Any power which is independent and can alone fix the limits of its own 
jurisdiction, and can thereby fix the limit of all other jurisdictions, is, 2fso0 


facto, supreme.’ 


“ar 


[he following from an address delivered by Pope Pius IX., 
of infallibility fame, July 21, 1873, is pertinent: 


‘““« There are many errors regarding infallibility ; but the most malicious 
of all is that which includes, in that dogma, the right of deposing sover- 
eigns, and declaring the people no longer bound by the obligation of fidelity. 
This RIGHT has now and again in critical circumstances been exercised by 
the pontiffs. . . . Its origin was not the infallibility, but the AUTHORITY 
of the Pope.’ 

“It is denied by many that the Papacy demands the temporal 
allegiance of Papists. Let me quote the following from an En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII., November, 1885: 

“*We exhort all Catholics to devote careful attention to public matters, 
and take part in all municipal affairs and elections, and all public services, 
meetings, and gatherings. All Catholics must make themselves felt as 
active elements in daily political life in countries where they live. All 
Catholics should exert their power to cause the constitutions of States to 
be modeled on the principles of the true Church.’ 

“In passing, let me call attention to an extract from another 
Papal authority—this time a decree passed by the Council of 
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Lateran in 1215, and declared by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Foley, of 


Chicago, under oath on December 30, 1870, before the Circuit 
Court of Kankakee, Ill., to be alaw of the Papal Church to-day : 

*** We excommunicate and anathematize every heresy that rearsits head 
against the holy orthodox or Catholic faith, condemning all heretics, by 
whatever name they may be known, for though their faces differ, they are 
tied together by their tails. Such as are condemned are to be delivered 
over to the secular powers for punishment. If laymen, their goods must 
be confiscated. ... Secular powers of all ranks and degrees are to be 
warned, induced, and, if necessary, compelled by ecclesiastical censure, to 
swear that they will exert themselves to the utmost in the defense of the 
faith, and extirpate all heretics denounced by the Church,’ etc. 

“In the whole range of history was ever a stronger argument 
than this submitted as a reason for the existence of an organiza- 
tion for the conservation of American liberty ? 

“The ‘A. P. A.’ and Papacy alike have always claimed that 
the Papist places the Church above the State, and canon law 
above civil law; such divided allegiance is impeachable in the 
light of the American Constitution. 

“Permit the Papacy to carry out its aggressive policy, as de- 
fined in its canons and decrees, and its methods such as have 
been pursued in the United States for many years past, and what 
would become of our boasted constitutional prerogative of free 
speech and free press? . 

“The organization does not recognize its members as Protes- 
tants from a religious point of view, but only by reason of the 
fact that they frofes¢ against ecclesiasticism and corruption in 
the affairs of State. Comprising in its membership, as it does, 
Jews, theosophists, deists, spiritualists, free-thinkers, adventists, 
and other believers in Deity, it cannot be considered as ‘ Protes- 
tant’ from a religious standpoint.” 


The Other Side. 


The A. P. A. movement is treated with indignation by F. R. 
Coudert in 7he Forum, July: 


“The existence of an organized body of men in these United 
States, leagued together for the avowed purpose of ostracising 
eight millions of their fellow-citizens, seems at first sight in- 
credible. . . . Of itself, as an isolated fact in our history, the 
American Protective Association deserves only passing notice. 
It may temporarily disturb the even current of our harmonious 
progress, and may for the time being sow dissensions among 
citizens of the same country. But History has transmitted her 
record to us in vain if we have not learned that the selfish or 
misguided efforts of a few fanatics cannot long mar the serenity 
of a great people. This is not the first time, even in our own 
history, that the spirit of persecution has joined party-spirit for 
mischievous ends. Catholics, even in our own America, have 
perished because they worshiped the God of their fathers as 
their fathers taught them. It may yet happen that, encouraged 
by the indorsement which the American Protective Association 
receives from reputable persons, nuns may again be driven in 
terror from their homes, asylums devoted to the noblest works of 
charity’ may be sacked and burned, and venerable priests 
treated as malignant enemies of the nation. But even should 
this come to pass—nay, because it does come to pass—the Amer- 
ican people will not be disturbed from the path of their traditions. 
They tolerate these eccentricities until they ripen into crimes, 
and then they stamp them out for years to come. . 

“What now says the American Protective Association? That 
no Catholic must ever be allowed to occupy any office in the gift 
of the people, and that no Catholic must ever be allowed the 
privilege of earning a livelihood in this country unless his labor 
cannot be replaced by that of a Protestant. These principles are 
considered essential to the preservation of American institutions. 

“Of course the pretense that an organization, secret in its 
character and confined toacertain mysterious and unknown body 
of citizens, is entitled to take upon itself the protection of Amer- 
ican institutions, is an impertinence and a fraud upon its face. 
The preservation of our institutions depends upon our people, 
upon their good sense, upon our courts and Congress, and legis- 
latures, and the Press. That they may be preserved, all citizens 
of all classes and of all forms of religious belief must join hands 
in acommon cause. Pestilent agitators may impede and embar- 
rass our growth; they may desecrate the great cause of freedom 
which it is our hope to perpetuate ; but to suppose for one instant 
that the proscription of eight millions of citizens, as honest, as 
patriotic, and as just in their dealings as any other citizens, is to 
contribute anything but disorder and heart-burning to the dis- 


cussion of public topics, is a piece of folly which would scarcely 
seem to deserve refutation.” 
The Riotous Career of the Know-Nothings. 

As this is the-special subject of another article in the same 
number of 7he /orum, we pass over Mr. Coudert’s general allu- 
sions, to allow Prof. J. B. McMaster to speak for himself on a 
subject which he has made a special study. Professor McMaster 
treats the subject historically, but we need not go with him fur 
ther back than to the period following the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, when the large influx of Catholics to this country was not 
regarded as ‘the work of hard times, but of a deliberate and 
well-planned purpose on the part of the Catholic Powers to de- 
stroy the free institutions of America” : 

“Many well-known events encouraged and strengthened this 
belief. The rise of the Holy Alliance; the hostility which it 
showed toward republican institutions ; the eagerness with which 
it stamped out popular movements in Naples in 1820 and in Spain 
in 1822; the desire of the Catholic Powers to reduce the revolted 
provinces of Spain on this continent; and especially the recent 
formation of the St. Leopold Foundation in Austria, and the re- 
vival of the Order of the Jesuits, were all cited as indisputable 
evidence of the hatred felt by foreign Governments—and by for- 
eign Roman Catholic Governments in particular—for the princi- 
ples of freedom and the rights of man. 

“From 1840 to 1850, the sum total of arrivals was 1,500,000. 
But in 1851, 600,000; in 1852, 380,000; and in 1853, 3,370,000 for- 
eigners entered the United States. The old feeling of dread 
revived, and the natives once more joined the anti-Catholic party, 
and some time, and somewhere in New York City, in 1852 
founded a secret oath-bound association which spread over the 
country like wild-fire. 

“In the next place, the arrival of Father Gavazzi, an apostate 
Barnabite monk, marked the beginnings of a new anti-Papal 
crusade. He described the priests as given to every form of 
low debauchery; he declared that sisters of charity were prosti- 
tutes the world over, and declared that parents who sent their 
daughters to a convent, sent them to a brothel. Under his influ- 
ence, street-preaching was revived, and, by 1854, there was no 
city of any importance but had an anti-Popery preacher holding 
forth from curbstones and barrel-tops. That those denounced 
should turn upon the traducer was no more than human, and a 
new era of mob-violence opened—in Boston, in New York, in 
Pittsburg, in Cincinnati, in Louisville, in Baltimore 
due to anti-Popery preachers.” 





all directly 


The Native American Party, originating in a secret organization, 

came to power in 1854, and threw off much of its secrecy, and in 
the Know-Nothing Almanacs of 1855, the avowed purposes of the 
organization were declared to be: 
“*anti-Romanism, anti-Bedinism, anti-Papistalism, anti-Nunneryism, anti 
Winking-Virginism, anti-Jesuitism. Know-Nothingism is for light, liberty, 
education, and absolute freedom of conscience, with a strong dash of devo- 
tion to one’s native soil.’ 

‘““As described in more sober and responsible publications, the 
Know-Nothing was a man who opposed not Romanism, but 
political Romanism; who insisted that all church-property of 
every sect should be taxed; and that no foreigner under any 
name,—bishop, pastor, rector, priest,—appointed by any foreign 
eccesiastical authority, should have control of any property, 
church, or school in the United States; who demanded that no 
foreigner should hold office; that there should be a common- 
school system on strictly American principles; that no citizen of 
foreign birth should ever enjoy all the rights of those who were 
native-born; and that even children of foreigners born on the 
soil should not have full rights unless trained and educated in the 
common schools. 

“A lingering trace of the Know-Nothings is to be seen in the 
Constitutional Party of 1860, and in those secret, oath-bound 
Ku-Klux-Klan and White-Cap organizations which have terrorized 
the South since reconstruction days. But it has been reserved 
for the present to witness a true revival of the American Protes- 
tant Association of 1840 in the American Protective Association 
of 1894, with the secret methods of the Know-Nothings thrown 
in. Never was the name ‘American’ more misapplied. Such 
parties and such methods are wholly foreign. They belong to 
the days of the Inquisition, the Star Chamber, the Bastille, and 
the poisoned flower; not to the close of the Nineteenth Century 
in America.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


W* have heard much of poor Franz Schubert—his music 
full of charm, his life and early death full of pathos. 
Those who may not be ranked as belonging to the musical world, 
but who enjoy the wonderful music of the man who was hardly 
known till after his death, will be interested to know what 
Dvorak has to say about Schubert. Of all living artists, Dvorak 


is, perhaps, the best fitted for a thorough appreciation of, 


Schubert’s genius. He is the Director of the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, a Bohemian, and the author of the first 
American Symphony. It is, hence, eminently appropriate that, 
in the series, “Great Composers,” now appearing in 7he Cen- 
tury, he should have been selected to write about Schubert. 
Dvorak says: 


“Surprise has often been expressed that the Viennese (among 
whom he lived) and the publishers should not have appreciated 
him moresubstantially ; 
yet it is not difficult to 
find reasons for this in 
the circumstances of the 
case. While a pianist 
or singer may find im- 
mediate recognition, a 
composer, especially if 
he has so original a 
message to deliver as 
Schubert, has to bide 
histime. We must bear 
in mind how very young 
he was when he died. 
Dr. Hanslick has urged, 
in defense of the Vien- 
nese, that only seven 
years elapsed between 
the publication of Schu- 
bert’s first works and 
his death, and that dur- 
ing his lifetime he be- 
came known chiefly as 
a song composer ; and songs were at that time not sung at public 
concerts, but only in the domestic circle. Moreover, Rossini on 
the one hand, and Beethoven on the other, overshadowed the 
modest young Schubert, and it is significant that Beethoven him- 
self did not discover his genius till the year of his own death. 
As regards Schubert’s orchestral works, we must remember that 
orchestras were not at that time what they are to-day. The best 
Viennese organization, the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, found 
the symphony in C ‘too long and too difficult’ at the rehearsal, 
and substituted an earlier work. These things seem strange 
to us, but they are historic facts, and help to explain why Schu- 
bert, with all his melody and spontaneity, made his way so slowly 
to popular appreciation. He was young, modest, and unknown, 
and musicians did not hesitate to slight a symphony which they 
would have felt bound to study had it borne the name of Beetho- 
ven or Mozart. 





FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
—From Reich der Tine, Dresden. 


“But his fame has grown steadily from year to year, and will 
grow greater still in the next century. 

“*Schubert’s chamber-music, especially his string-quartets and 
his trios for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello must be ranked 
among the very best of their kind in all musical literature. Of 
the quartets the one in D-minor is, in my opinion, the most orig- 
inal and important, the one in A-minor the most fascinating. 

Of Schubert’s symphonies, too, I am such an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer that I do not hesitate to place him next to Beethoven, far 
above Mendelssohn, as well as above Schumann. 

“Mastery of form came to Schubert spontaneously. This is 
illustrated by his early symphonies, some of which he wrote be- 
fore he was twenty. Because of this, the more I study them, the 
more I marvel. Although the influence of Haydn and Mozart is 
apparent in them, Schubert’s musical individuality is unmistaka- 
ble in the character of the melody, in the harmonious progres- 
sions, and in many exquisite bits of orchestration. In his later 
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symphonies, he becomes more and more individual and original. 
The influence of Haydn and Mozart, so obvious in his earlier 
efforts, is gradually eliminated. 

““Schubert’s Fourth, too, isan admirable composition. It bears 
the title of ‘Tragic Symphony,’ and was written at the age of 
nineteen, about a year after the ‘Erl King.’ It makes one marvel 
that one so young should have had the power to give utterance 
to such deep pathos. In the adagio there are chords that stri- 
kingly suggest the anguish of 77zs¢an’s utterances; nor is this 
the only place wherein Schubert is prophetic of Wagnerian har- 
monies. And although partly anticipated by Gluck and Mozart, 
he was one of the first to make use of an effect to which Wagner 
and other modern composers owe many of their most beautiful 
orchestral colors—tae employment of the brass, not for noise, but 
played softly, to secure rich and warm tints. 

“The richness and variety of coloring in the great symphony 
in C are astounding. It is a work which always fascinates, 
always remains new. It has the effect of gathering clouds, with 
constant glimpses of sunshine breaking through them. It illus- 
trates also, like most of Schubert’s compositions, the truth of an 
assertion once made to me by Dr. Hans Richter—that the great- 
est masters always reveal their genius most unmistakably and 
most delightfully in their slow movements. Personally, I prefer 
the Unfinished Symphony even to the one in C; apart from its 
intrinsic beauty, it avoids the fault of diffuseness. ‘ 

“In most of his works, Schubert is unique in melody, rhythm, 
modulation, and orchestration, but from a formal point of view 
he is most original in his songs and his short pieces for piano. 
In his symphonies, chamber-music, operas, and sacred composi- 
tions, he follows classical models; but in the Zzed, the ‘ Musical 
Moment,’ the ‘Impromptu,’ he is romanticist in every fiber. Yet 
he wrote no fewer than twenty-four sonatas for pianoforte, two 
or four hands, in which he follows classical models, and we can 
trace the influence of Beethoven’s style even in the three which 
he wrote in the last year of his life. This seems strange at first 
when we consider that in the zed and the short pianoforte-pieces 
he betrayed no such influence even in his earliest days. The 
‘Erl King’ and ‘The Wanderer,’ written when he was eighteen 
and nineteen respectively, are Schubert in every bar, whereas the 
piano-sonatas and symphonies of this period are much more imi- 
tative, much less individual. One reason for this, doubtless, is 
that just as it is easier to write a short lyric poem than a long 
epic, so it is easier for a young composer to be original in short 
forms than in the more elaborate sonata and symphony; and we 
must remember that Schubert died at thirty-one. 

“There is only one more point to which attention may be called 
here—Schubert’s power of surrounding us with the poetic atmo- 
sphere of his subject with the very first bars of his Zzeder. For 
such a stroke of genius, recall his song Der Lezermann, the 
pathetic story of the poor hurdy-gurdy player whose plate is 
always empty, and for whose woes Schubert wins our sympathy 
by his sad music—by that plaintive, monotonous figure which 
pervades the accompaniment from beginning to end, bringing the 
whole scene vividly before our eyes and keeping it there to the 
end. Before Schubert no song-writer had conceived such an 
effect ; after he had shown the way others eagerly followed in his 
footsteps.” 


CARLYLE’S PLACE IN LITERATURE. 


[* is now about half a century since the world had all that is 

best of the writings of Thomas Carlyle. These writings are 
still read and appreciated, and the question whether they are to 
take rank as permanent classical literature is one that naturally 
forces itself on the consideration of the literary critic. In an 
article in Zhe Forum, July, Frederic Harrison undertakes a 
criticism of Carlyle’s work, and attempts to fix his true place in 
literature. He decides, at the outset, that the chief works of 
Carlyle do not belong to that class of books which attain an en- 


during and increasing power; but to that class which effect great 
things for one or two generations, and then become practically ob- - 


solete ; while his inferior works, such as ‘‘Chartism” and the “ Lat- 
ter Day Pamphlets,” although full of eloquence, insight, indigna- 
tion, and pity, and although they exerted a great and wholesome 
effect on the generation whom they smote as with the rebuke and 
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warning of a prophet, can never be regarded as permanent mas- 
terpieces. Treating of his more enduring works, Frederic Har- 
rison says: 


“On the whole, we may count the ‘Cromwell’ as the greatest 
of Carlyle’s effective products. With his own right hand alone, 
and by a single stroke, he completely reversed the judgment of 
the English nation about their greatest man. The whole weight 
of Church, Monarchy, aristocracy, fashion, literature, and wit, 
had for two centuries combined to falsify history and distort the 
character of the noblest of English statesmen. And a simple 
man of letters, by one book, at once and forever reversed this 
sentence, silenced the allied forces of calumny and rancour, and 
placed Oliver for all future time as the greatest hero of the Protes- 
tant movement. There are few examples in the history of litera- 
ture of so great and so sudden a triumph of truth and justice. 
At the same time, it is well to remember that the ‘Cromwell’ is 
not a literary masterpiece, in the sense of being an organic work 
of high art. It is not the ‘Life’ of Cromwell: it was not so de- 
signed, and was never so worked out. It is his ‘Letters and 
Speeches,’ illustrated by notes. A work so planned cannot pos- 
sibly be a work of art, or a perfect piece of biography. The con- 
stant passage from text tocommentary, from small print to large, 
from Oliver's Puritan sermonizing to Carlyle’s Sartorian eccen- 
tricities, destroys the artistic harmony of the book as an organic 
work of art. The ‘Life’ of Cromwell was, in fact, never written 
by Carlyle: and has yet to be written. Never yet was such 
splendid material for a ‘ Life’ prepared by a great historian. 

“*Sartor Resartus,’ although the earliest of his greater works, 
is unquestionably the most original, the most characteristic, the 
deepest, and most lyrical of his productions. Here is the Sage of 
Craigenputtock at his best, at his grimmest, and, we must add, 
in his most incoherent mood. To make men think, to rouse men 
out of the slough of the conventional, the sensual, the mechani- 
cal, to make men feel, by sheer force of poetry, pathos, and 
humour, the religious mystery of life and the ‘wretchlessness of 
unclean living’—(as our Church article hath it)—nothing could 
be more trumpet-tongued than ‘Sartor.’ The Gospel according 
to Teufelsdréckh is, however, a somewhat Apocalyptic dispensa- 
tion: and few there be who can ‘rehearse the articles of his be- 
lief’ with anything like precision. . . . 

“Viewed as an historical poem, the ‘French Revolution’ is a 
splendid creation. Its passion, energy, colour, and vast prodigal- 
ity of ineffaceable pictures, place it undoubtedly at the head of 
all the pictorial histories of modern times. And the dramatic 
rapidity of its action, and the inexhaustible contrasts of its scenes 
and tableaux—things which so fatally pervert its truthfulness as 
authentic history—immensely heighten the effect of the poem on 
the reader’s mind. Not that Carlyle was capable of deliberately 
manufacturing a historical romance in the mendacious way of 
Thiers and Lamartine. But, having resolved to cast the story 
of 1789 and the few years before and after it into a dramatic 
poem, he inevitably, and no doubt unconsciously, treated certain 
incidents and certain men with a poet’s license or witha distorted 
vision. This, too, is more apparent toward the close of his work, 
when he begins to show signs of fatigue and exhaustion. At the 
same time, there are large parts of his work which are as true 
historically, as they are poetically brilliant. Part I.—‘The Bas- 
tille’—is almost perfect. The whole description of Versailles, its 
court, and government, of the effervescence of Paris—from the 
death of Louis XV. to the capture of Versailles—is both power- 
fuland true. Part II.—‘The Constitution’—is the weakest part 
of the whole from the point of view of accurate history. And 
Part III.—‘ The Terror’—is only trustworthy in separate pictures 
and episodes, however splendid its dramatic power. 

“It would need an essay, or rather a volume, on the French 
Revolution, to enumerate all the wrong judgments and fallacies 
of Carlyle’s book, if we bring it to the bar of sober and authentic 
history. First and foremost comes his fundamental misconcep- 
tion that the Revolution was an anarchical outburst against cor- 
ruption and oppression, instead of being, as it was, the syste- 
matic foundation of a new order of society. Again, he takes it 
to be a purely French, local, and political movement, instead of 
seeing that it was an European, social, spiritual movement 
toward a more humane civilization. And next, he regards the 
Revolution as taking place in the six years between the taking of 
the Bastille and the defeat of the Sections by Bonaparte ; whereas 
the Revolution was preparing from the time of Louis XIV. and 
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is not yet ended in the time of President Carnot. Next to the 
capital mistake of misconceiving the entire character and result 
of the Revolution, comes the insolence which treats the public 
men of France during a whole generation as mere subjects for 
ribaldry and caricature. From this uniform mockery, Mirabeau 
and Bonaparte, two of the least worthy of them, are almost alone 
exempted. This is a blunder in art, as well as a moral and his- 
torical offense. Men like Condorcet, Danton, Hoche, Carnot, 
not to name a score of other old Conventionels, soldiers, and 
leaders, were pure, enlightened, and valorous patriots—with a 
breadth of soul and social sympathies and hopes that tower far 
above the insular prejudices and Hebrew traditions of a Scotch 
Cameronian /:t#érateur—poet, genius, and moralist though he 
also was himself.” 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE WITH 
“MR. W. H.” AND THE “DARK LADY.” 


HESE are the two personages whom Shakespeare’s sonnets 
chiefly concern. Those addressed to “W. H.” exhibit de- 
voted friendship, those to the “ Dark Lady” no less ardent love, 
and if a man is to be judged by his most intimate friends, one 
may naturally ask: What must be our estimate of Shakespeare's 
character as it is reflected in his devotion to these two persons? 
This appears to be the problem which Prof. Leverett W. Spring 
aims to solve in his article under this title in Education, July. 
Who these persons were appears to be established to his satisfac- 
tion. He says: 


“It is now very generally admitted that the sonnets of Shake- 
speare rest on asubstantial basis of facts. Recent investigations 
seem to have practically settled this point, and these ‘sugared’ 
epistles are to be regarded, not as exercises in imaginative com- 
position, but as veritable, autobiographic confessions. ‘There is 
little doubt that the once mysterious ‘Mr. W. H.’ to whom the 
sonnets were dedicated and to whom one hundred and twenty- 
six of them were personally addressed, was the Earl of Pem- 
broke, nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, and that the ‘Dark Lady,’ 
whom the remaining twenty-eight chiefly concern, was the noto- 
rious Mrs. Mary Fitton, maid of honor to Queen Elizabeth. 

“That very considerable elements of exaggeration: enter into 
these Shakespearian confessions is plain enough. The sonnet of 
the Sixteenth Century was a favorite vehicle for the protestations 
of lovers—for the utterance of their exaltations and despairs. 
If one should take these passionate outpourings seriously, he 
would suppose they were continually vibrating between states 
of the most ecstatic bliss and of the most profound melancholia. 

“But, when we ascertain that the obscure nomenclature of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets stands for a real man and woman; when 
we learn somewhat of their personal history and find unmistaka- 
ble references to it in the verse, we feel ourselves to be on rea- 
sonably firm ground in spite of all the conventional elements of 
unreality that infested the sonnet of the period, and are confident 
that the personality, so effectually concealed behind the arras of 
the drama, cannot altogether escape us.” 


Professor Spring then follows the poet through all his chang- 
ing moods incident to the discovery : first, that the “dear W. H.” 
was temporarily alienated from the poet by rivals, and secondly, 
that the affections of the peerless dark beauty were alienated 
from him by the aforesaid ““W. H.” He then asks: 


““What shall we say of these two friendships? What light do 
they throw upon the character and personality of the great dram- 
atist? Unquestionably, they disclose a serious lapse in morals 
for which we have no defense to offer. Then is it not unmanly, 
does it not show a lamentable want of spirit and self-respect, to 
condone offenses like those of‘ Mr. W. H.’ and the ‘ Dark Lady’ ? 
The general verdict of the world would probably be against 
Shakespeare, but in the light of the ideal friendship which is 
glorified in the sonnets,—the friendship that ‘alters not with 
Time’s brief hours and weeks,’ even when the friend changes— 
forgiveness can hardly be considered a simple matter. ‘Love 
suffereth long and is kind.’ 

“Looking at Shakespeare through the medium of his friendship 
with ‘Mr. W .H.’ and the ‘ Dark Lady,’ we may be forced to the 
conclusion that he lacked power of will. Very well,—from an 
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ethical point of view a larger infusion of it would be desirable, but 
might not the sensible stiffening and rigidity of mold likely to 
follow have abridged and impoverished the artist ?” 


THE ‘*CHANSONS DE GESTE.” 


HE “Chansons de Geste” constitute a series of French nar- 
trative poems of the later Middle Ages. A few French 
scholars have claimed for the best of these productions, notably 
. for the “Song of Roland,” a place little below that of the immor- 
tal epics of classic antiquity. This is, of course, exaggeration, 
but these ‘‘Chansons” have, nevertheless, an intense living inter- 
est for us, both because they are the first literary productions 
of Western Europe, and because, incidentally, they afford pictures 
of life and manners in France during the later Middle Ages. 
This latter aspect of the subject is treated by Mary Hayden, 
M.A., in The Dublin Review. 


“The ‘Chansons,’” she tells us, “are the productions of what 
was, with all its faults, a deeply religious age. It is true that 
the heroes, in many respects, fall short of the ideal of Christian 
perfection ; they have little reverence for the Gospel precept of 
forgiveness of injuries. ‘The command ‘Thou shalt not kill’ they 
obey only with large limitations; they deem it no shame to spend 
' whole nights in carousals. Yet, through all, they hold fast their 
trust in God, turning to Him in their need, and relying on His 
assistance with simple faith, like little children. 

“Faith was the virtue of virtues in the eyes of the medieval 
Christian. One who believed in the doctrine of the Church, and 
attended to all the external observances of religion, could scarcely 
fail to be saved, and, indeed, could hardly do wrong. In the 
very ancient ‘Chanson’ called ‘Le Voyage de Charlemagne,’ the 
Emperor and his twelve peers are the guests of Hugh, King of 
Constantinople. When they retire to their rooms at night, they 
amuse themselves relating toeach other gaés or wonderful tales ; 
each boasting what extraordinary feat he will accomplish on the 
morrow. Thus one will blow down a town with his breath, an- 
other with one hand will shake a palace to pieces, and so on; a 
concealed spy hears all this, and makes his report to the King, 
who next morning calls on his guests to fulfil their boasts. In 
vain they protest that they were intoxicated when they uttered 
them—Hugh will take no excuse; so, summoning their courage, 
they make the attempt. God, having pity on them, sends an 
angel to their assistance, and to the astonishment of the King, 
they accomplish everything with the greatest ease, although one 
of these gadés, thus fulfilled by divine aid, is of a nature which 
renders the very mention of it unfit for modern ears. . . 

“To the Christian Knight of the ‘Chansons,’ death had few ter- 
rors; indeed, if it overtook him on the field of battle, when com- 
bating for his faith, it was looked on as a gain, as the threshold 
of another life where, his labors over, God would place him 
among the holy flowers of Paradise. . . . 

“Feudalism was, next to Christianity, the greatest motive- 
power in the medieval world. Second only to his duties to God 
were a man’s duties toward his liege-lord. God himself was 
indeed often regarded in a feudal aspect, as the supreme liege- 
lord of the whole world, and the dying Roland lifts his right-hand 
glove to Him, in sign of homage; even as by the same gesture 
he would have expressed homage to an earthly suzerain. 

“The prevalence of this idea enables us to understand the ex- 
treme importance attached, by even the most abandoned and 
criminal, to the performance of the external duties of religion. 
There were feudal services and homages due to the Supreme 
Being, and these performed, the vassal looked for His help and 
protection, as of right, no matter how faulty his own conduct 
might be in other respects. 

“Nothing could absolutely justify, though circumstances might 
palliate, the actual rebellion of a vassal. ‘My Lord is more 
wicked than Judas, but he zs my Lord. I will not be false to 
him,’ says Bernier in ‘Raoul of Cambrai.’ ‘He is a bad man who 
takes land or castles from his lord,’ we read in ‘Girartz de Kus- 
silho.’ And again in ‘La Charroi de Nimes,’ ‘ Your duty is never 
to menace your lord, but to defend him against all.’ ‘!n ‘Elie 
de St. Gilles,’ the squire will not leave his wounded master: ‘I 
wish rather to die with you than return to France without you,’ 
he tells him. The serf Haymes (‘Amis and Amiles’) sells him- 
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self to the captain of a ship to pay his lord’s passage. But the 
most striking example of feudal fidelity and devotion which the 
‘Chansons’ present to us are the vassal Renier and his wife Erem- 
burg in ‘Jourdain de Blaires.’ Their infant lord is in their 
charge, and the traitor, who has slain the father, orders Renier to 
give up the boy tothem. Eremburg encourages resistance until 
it becomes hopeless, when she proposes to her husband that they 
should palm off their own little son as the true heir. This is 
done, the mother takes leave of her child with piteous laments, 
but does not falter in her resolution, and the boy is slain before 
the father’s eyes. The same story is repeated in the Provencal 
version of ‘Daurel et Beton.’ 

“Friendship, or brotherhood-in-arms, was a recognized insti- 
tution, and involved obligations of mutual assistance both in 
peace and war. The ‘Chansons de Geste’ furnish us with numer- 
ous instances of such friendships as Roland and Oliver, Amis 
and Amiles. . In the ‘Chansons,’ the absolute right of the 
father over his offspring is always assumed; even the mother 
seems rarely to have had a voice in the disposal of her children. 

“Very seldom indeed do we find in these French poems that 
reverence for women which pervades the old Scandinavian and 
German epics. Their attitude is generally passive, their posi- 
tions, as regards their husbands, decidedly that of inferiors. 
The folly of asking a woman’s advice, or of trusting to her, is 
often commented on. The ‘Chansons’ represent woman as often 
ill-treated but always as meek, forgiving and faithful wives. 

“In the later ‘Chansons de Geste’, the tone of morals is decidedly 
lax, the conduct of the young girls being, strange to say, in most 
cases worse than that of the men... . Even when nothing 
worse, the conduct and language of the damsels are often forward 
to the last degree . . . protestations of affection, promises of 
eternal fidelity, etc., come from the side of the lady in the ‘Chan- 
sons de Geste,’ almost as invariably as they do from that of the 
gentleman in our modern novels.” 


OUR AMERICAN LANDOR. 


OW many true poets have we here in America living and 
writing in an obscurity that, so far as the general public 
is concerned, amounts to oblivion? This is the question a way- 
faring man might ask on reading the very high praise accorded 
by recognized critics to such poets as Sidney Lanier and Thomas 
William Parsons, the lat- 
ter of whom has recently 
passed away. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich draws a 
graphic pen-picture of 
Mr. Parsons (in The Cen- 
tury, July), and speaks in 
an admiring way of the 
quality of his work: 


“During the last twenty- 
five or thirty years a tall, 
slight man, somewhat bent 
of late, with Dantean eye- 
brows overhanging eyes 
of a singularly penetra- 
tive sweetness when they 
looked at you, was a fre- 
quent figure on the streets 
of Boston. Hereandthere |. 
it encountered a friendly glance of recognition, but to the hurry- 
ing throng in the city of his birth Thomas William Parsons was 
virtually a stranger. The passers-by brushing against him were 
unconscious that that shy man with the inward-looking eyes was 
a poet of rare gifts who, however lacking in variousness, occa- 
sionally managed in his own direct artesian way to pierce as deep 
as any of his great contemporaries, excepting, possibly, Emerson. 
There was something abstracted and evasive about the man’s 
very walk; in the midst of the crowd he was not of it. He car- 
ried his solitude with him into the street. Indeed he was not of 
the crowd, though allied to it by subtle threads of sympathy. In 
his poetic as well as in his personal quality he did not address 
himself to the general. 

“Dr. Parsons had much in common with Landor, outside of the 
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Englishman’s fine moroseness. Each possessed that delicate 
precision of touch which, to the observing, betrays the steel 
gauntlet under the velvet glove. Both were scholars, both loved 
Italy, and both wrote marvelously finished verse, which poets 
praised, and the public neglected to read. 

“Dr. Parson’s lighter lyrics have a grace and distinction which 
make it difficult to explain why they failed to win wide liking. 
That his more serious work failed to do so is explicable. Such 
austere poetry as the stanzas ‘On a Bust of Dante,’ for instance, 
given below, is not to the taste of the mass of readers: but such 
poetry, once created, becomes a part of the material world; it in- 
stantly takes to itself the permanency of mountains, prairies, and 
rivers; it seems always to have existed. The scant measure of 
appreciation which his work in this kind met with was, in some 
degree, the result of Dr. Parsons’ own methods. Though he 
wrote his poems with infinite care and labor, he was curiously in- 
different to their subsequent fate. He gave them, usually, to the 
newspapers, rarely sending his best to the magazines. Now and 
then a leaflet in strange typography fluttered down into the hand 
of the passer-by like a rich leaf blown from a maple. From time 
to time a handful of his rhyme was tenderly gathered into a pri- 
vately printed volume and offered to friends. Like Beddoes and 
Landor, however, he will always be the poet of exceptional 
lovers. During his lifetime, Parsons’ verse found only a narrow 
circle of readers, but they were of that kind which in each age 
keeps the fire burning on the altars. The many make popularity ; 
the few make fame.” 


ON A BUST OF DANTE, 


See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song: 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 
Small friendship for the lord!y throng: 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was—but a fight! 

Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame? 


The lips as Cume's cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 

His palm upon the convent’s guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 

Was peace, that pilgrim's one request. 


Peace dwells not here—this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 
Dread scourge of many a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 

The tyrant canker-worms of earth; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime ; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou! 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now; 

Before his name the nations bow ; 

His words are parcel of mankind, 
Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind. 
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How a Poem was Nearly Ruined.—Howells has a chatty ac- 
count, in Harper's for July, of his first visit to Boston. Among 
other things he tells of his visit to Ticknor & Field’s, who had 
published some of his work. Mr. Field had just received the 
magazine-sheets of his latest poem when he called. The account 
proceeds as follows: 

“But a terrible experience with the poem awaited me, and 
quenched for the moment all my pleasure and pride. It was‘ The 
Pilot’s Story,’ which I suppose has had as much acceptance as 
anything of mine in verse (Ido not boast of a vast acceptance 
for it), and I had attempted to treat in it a phase of the national 
tragedy of slavery, as I had imagined it on a Mississippi steam- 
boat. A young planter has gambled away the slave-girl, who is 
the mother of his child, and when he tells her, she breaks out 
upon him with the demand: 


‘** What will you say to our boy when he cries for me, there in Saint Louis?’ 


“T had thought this very well, and natural and simple, but a 
fatal proof-reader had not thought it well enough, or simple and 
natural enough, and he had made the line read : 


*“** What will yousay to our boy when he cries for “Wa” there in Saint Louis?’ 


“He had even had the inspiration to quote the word he pre- 
ferred to the one I had written, so that there was no merciful 
possibility of mistaking it for a misprint, and my blood froze in 
my veins at sight of it. Mr. Fields had given me the sheets to 
read while he looked over some letters, and he either felt the 
chill of my horror, or I made some sign or sound of dismay that 
caught his notice, for he looked round at me. I could only show 
him the passage with a gasp. I dare say he might have liked to 
laugh, for it was cruelly funny, but he did not; he was concerned 
for the magazine as well as for me. He declared that when he 
first read the line he had thought I could not have written it so, 
and he agreed with me that it would kill the poem if it came out 
in that shape. He instantly set about repairing the mischief, so 
far as could be. He found that the whole edition of that sheet 
had been printed, and the air blackened round me again, lighted 
up here and there with baleful flashes of the newspaper wit at 
my cost, which I previsioned in my misery ;. Iknew what I should 
have said of such a thing myself, if it had been another's. But 
the publisher at once decided that the sheet must be reprinted, 
and I went away weak as if in the escape from some deadly peril.” 


What is Cram ?—We always believed that there was a vast 
amount of “cram” in our public-schools and colleges, but here 
comes Ellen E. Kenyon (School Fournal, June 30) and tells us 
that there is ‘“‘cram” in the Church, in the home, and in the best 
primary-school. She believes that the most pernicious of all 
“crams” is the nursery “cram,” and then she goes into the kin- 
dergarten and finds that “cram” is already there. This is the 
way she answers the question, “‘ What is Cram ?” 


“It is an attempt to teach in haste what can be taught only by 
giving the pupil time to work out his own processes. Sometimes 
it consists in forcing him up to labored conceptions and conclu- 
sions which are but feeble glimpses to him and leave no perma- 
nent effect upon the mind except that ‘Jordan am a hard road to 
trabel.’ Sometimes, it consists in giving the child words to coz, 
in utter indifference to whether he gains any of the thought o1 
not. Sometimes it arises from inadequate conceptions of mind- 
development and mechanical notions of education. Sometimes 
it arises from laziness on the part of the teacher or supervising 
officer. Sometimes it arises from the necessity, in a graded sys- 
tem, of covering a scheduled course in a scheduled time, with or 
without due preparation in previous classes. Sometimes it arises 
from a temptation on the part of an earnest but unpedagogical 
teacher, to secure to her pupils certain convictions upon which 
she herself sets great store. . . . 

“The road leading most directly away from cram lies through 
the study of evolution. The teacher who is a profound evolution- 
ist most realizes the futility of cram (except for examination- 
purposes) ; she most fully and firmly believes in the doctrine of 
self-salvation ; she comes nearest to a knowledge of how civiliza- 
tion has come out of barbarism; she knows that child develop- 
ment follows race development in its order, though more swiftly 
through civilization’s helps; she is best qualified to recognize the 
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stage of development through which a child is passing and to 
meet him upon his own emotional and intellectual plane ; she has 
the best clue to the psychology of his conduct and therefore to 
remedial and developing agents; she accepts educational law 
without argument and without elucidation—to her it is axiomat- 
ic; she is likely to be conscientious and devoted, with a steady 
enthusiasm that does not get in its own way, because her study 
of mankind’s long struggle has made her sympathetic and pa- 
tient; she is less of an experimentalist than her neighbor, because 
the principles of development are her working-property.” 





Oxford India-Paper.—What is now popularly known in Eng- 
land as “Oxford India-paper” has revolutionized the printing of 
Bibles. This India-paper is a specialty of the Oxford Press ; it is 
the thinnest of opaque papers. So extremely thin is the paper 
that five original octavo-volumes of the Bible, containing 2,688 
pages, have been included in the space of one volume. The rev- 
olution which this paper has brought about in Bible-printing is 
now being extended by the Clarendon Press to the printing of 
secular books, for example the Oxford “Shakespeare” and the 
Oxford “Longfellow.” Imagine a complete Shakespeare in a 
thin octavo, which can be easily carried in a coat side-pocket! 
Yet the leaves of this volume are as opaque as cardboard, while 
the print is sharp, and the type of fairly large size.—American 
Bookmaker. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


E. C. STEDMAN’S “ Victorian Anthology,’’ which will be compiled from the 
whole field of English poetry from 1837 to the present time, will be issued 
in the Fall by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The work is intended as a com- 
panion to the author's review of poetry in the Victorian period. 


Ir is said of Ruskin that he rises quite late. After breakfast, he goes to 
his study and reads for a while the newspapers or a book, and then he will 
walk out in the gardens or along the shores of the lake. He enjoys seeing 
old friends and young people. In the evening, he nearly always has a game 
of chess. Music is also his delight. 

PERHAPS the greatest literary toiler of modern times was Littre, the com- 
piler of the monumental dictionary of the French language.  Littre’s 
dictionary was pronounced by the highest English authority at the time of 
its publication “‘the best dictionary of any living language,’’.and its author 
“the Frenchman of the most encyclopedic erudition since Diderot.” 


THE organization formed in Philadelphia a few weeks ago to celebrate the 
poet of the ‘“ barbaric yawp”’ has pronounced itself to be “ international,” 
and has adopted the name of ‘‘ Walt Whitman Fellowship.”” The object of 
this fellowship is, according to its constitution, “the association of all per- 
sons who are interested in the life and work of Walt Whitman.” 


MR. THEODORE WATTS saysin the current number of 7he J/dler: “Ina 
true and deep sense all pure literature is fiction—to use an extremely inade- 
quate and misleading word as a substitute for the right phrase, ‘imagina- 
tive representation.’ ‘The Iliad,’ ‘The Odyssey,’ ‘The A®neid,’ ‘The 
Divina Commedia,’ are fundamentally novels, though in verse, as certainly 
novels as is the latest story by Mr. Besant, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Hall Caine, or 
Mr. Zangwill. The greatest of all writers of the novelette is neither Mr. 
Conan Doyle, Mr. Bret Harte, Miss Wilkins, Mr. Cable, nor even Mr. Kip- 
ling, nor Mr. Stockton (great as these are in this line), but the old Burmese 
parable-writer who gave us the story of the girl-mother and the mustard- 
seed.”’ 


ART NOTES. 


ONLY one marble statue of the human figure with eyelashes is known. 
It is the sleeping Ariadne, one of the gems of the Vatican, 
size, and was found in 1503. 


It is colossal in 


THE chair in the Paris Academy of the Fine Arts, left vacant by the death 
of Gounod, has been allotted to Theodore Dubois. He isa professor of har- 
mony at the Conservatoire, and organist at the Madeleine, having suc- 
ceeded Saint-Saéns in 1867. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES confesses that the only one of his paintings 
which wearied him was his most famous, ‘The Golden Stairs.” He de- 
clares that he got “so tired of those girls.” 


PARIS has recently seen an exhibition of miniaturists and illuminators— 
the first ever held. Modern as well as medieval works were shown at the 
Georges-Petit gallery. A “Life of JesusChrist,” from the Fifteenth Century, 
consists of a triptych framing no less than sixty-four very small illumina- 
tions. It is in the old Flemish style. 


PROFESSOR LUCCHESI has modeled a statue of Shelley for the monument 
to be erected at Via Reggio, near the spot where the poet's body was 
washed ashore. The suggestion of the memorial started in Via Reggio, 
and was headed by a local lawyer named Cesar Puccioni. The Italian 
writers, Borghi and De Amicis, were among the subscribers; Gladstone and 
Swinburne helped to swell the fund. A grand demonstration will be made 
at the unveiling. 

AT a Berlin sale in May, the following prices were obtained: A _ holo- 
graph letter from Raphael to Juliano Leno, the Treasurer of St. Peter’s, 
never yet printed, 3,500 marks ($875); a letter from Michael Angelo to the 
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poet Benedetto Barchi, on art matters, filling one folio page, 1,530 marks 
($382.50); an interesting letter of Marie Antoinette, 215 marks ($51.60); a 
valuable letter written by Guido Reni, and of great interest, owing to the 
artistic nature of its subject-matter and the remarks of the artist on prices 
paid for his pictures, 300 marks ($72) 


CIRCULARS of the art-schools of the National Academy of New York are 
issued. The year begins October 1, and ends May 11, 1895. Drawing from the 
cast is superintended by Messrs. F. C. Jones and E. M. Ward, and the latter 
teaches painting from the head or draped model, and with C. Y. Turner 
gives instruction in painting from the figure. There is an etching class 
taught by James D. Smillie and a modeling class by Olin L. Warner. Other 
instructors are Prof. Thomas Eakins and Frederick Dielman, N. A. Mr. J. 
C. Nicoll is the corresponding secretary of the Academy, and the special 
committee on schools consists of Messrs. Blashfield, J. M. Hart, and 
Warner. A foreign traveling scholarship of $750 is given by Mr. W. F. 
Havemeyer. There are smaller money-prizes from the Hallgarten bequest 
and silver and bronze medals in the Elliott and Suydam gifts. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, recently conferred on M. Am- 
broise Thomas, is the highest honor that France can bestow. Auber, 
Rossini, and Gounod were only officers, and Verdi is the only musician be- 
sides Thomas who has reached so high a place. Massenet and Saint-Saéns 
are officers, and Paladilhe is a knight. 


ANECDOTES continue to appear illustrating the bad temper and bad man- 
ners of Hans von Buléw. When a Leipsic audience insisted upon recalling 
him, in spite of his repeated refusal to play again, he came forward and said 
to them with his usual ill-bred manner: ‘If you do not stop this applause, 
I will play all of Bach’s forty-eight preludes and figures from beginning to 
end.” The audience ceased to applaud. 


THERE is a beautiful and suggestive story told of an old musician and his 
pupil. ‘*‘ Why,’ asked the master, ‘‘ have you come back to Bologna? You 
are already the most accomplished singer in the world.”’ “Because,” 
answered the pupil, “I feel that I have not yet fairly begun to know how to 
sing.”’ “Ah,” replied his teacher, ‘“‘ that is what none of us will ever know 
in this world. For when we are young we have the voice but not the ary, 
and when weare old we have the art but not the voice.”’ 


WHEN Wagner's Nibelung Trilogy had its first performance at Bayreuth, 
in 1876, several eminent German critics prophesied that it would never be 
heard outside of thatcity. But in 1893 forty German cities had 257 perform- 
ances of these “impossible and tiresome’’ music-dramas! One of them was 
given in Paris forty-six times. This year the Nibelung conquest of the 
world goes merrily on. In Milan the “‘ Walkiire’’ was the only success of 
the season, and was given so often that at the twentieth performance some 
of the subscribers rebelled and clamored for a change. Portugal, too, in- 
tended to enter the lists with the ‘‘ Walkiire,”” but the illness of a leading 
singer madeits postponement necessary. In Madrid there is a large Wagner 
colony, and H. Levi, the eminent Munich and Bayreuth conductor, was 
lately invited to give a Wagner concert there, which was attended by the 
Queen and was the great event of the season. 


THE news that Count Tolstof has just written a popular opera is, at a first 
thought, says Zhe Westminster Gazette, somewhat startling. One is 
speedily reassured, however, on learning that the work is significantly en- 
titled ‘* The Distiller.”’ Such an appellation rudely dispels the idea that the 
great Russian may at length have strayed from those didactic paths which 
he has followed so incessantly of late years. Tolstol, besides being a vege- 
tarian, is a rigid teetotaler, and has frequently inveighed against the drink- 
ing habits of his countrymen. But even his chief work on this topic, ‘‘ Why 
Men Intoxicate Themselves,” he found to exercise no real action on the 
people at large. The better to exorcise the “vodka” fiend, therefore, 
Tolstoi conceived the idea of appealing in ‘The Distiller’’ to the eyes and 
ears of the people. The Russian composers do not appear to have been 
particularly anxious to set “ The Distiller’? to music. At length, however, 
the score was executed bya lady named Syerova, who regards popular 
opera as an important educative influence upon the masses. Unfortunately 
for Tolstof, the first performances do not seem to have been at all success- 
ful. The “muzhiks” did not take kindly to the subject, and loudly pro- 
tested against certain situations as impossible, and against the moral of 
the whole piece as false. It was even darkly suggested among the audience 
that it was Tolstoi’s design to ridicule the *‘ muzhik.”’ 

THE interesting announcement, made a few weeks ago, that an unpub- 
lished opera of Meyerbeer had been lying for thirty years among the effects 
of the dead master, proves to be true. 

“It is the musical composition,” says the Paris Figaro, “to the five-act 
drama, ‘Goethe’s Youth,’ by Blaze de Bury, an intimate friend of Meyer- 
beer. Charles de Rounat, from 1856 to 1867 director of the Odéon, had 
fallen in love with the idea of producing a work with the help of the com- 
poser of ‘The Huguenots.’ But the master as usual wished to bide his 
time, choose the hour agreeable to him, and Blaze de Bury, who knew 
Meyerbeer thoroughly, did not speak another word regarding the matter 
after the arrangements had once been made. 

‘‘A long time had passed by, and neither of the men had mentioned the 
opera, when Meyerbeer one Summer day in 1860, in Ems, without further 
introduction, said to Blaze: ‘By the way, ‘‘Goethe’s Youth!” It is now 
time to talk about that. Do you wish to see my composition? Here it is!’ 

““Meyerbeer opened a desk, drew forth a large package and opened it 
before the eyes of his fellow-worker. Blaze de Bury ran over the leaves, 
charmed and surprised. 

“*Tt was all there,’ he tells us; ‘the ‘‘ Erl King,’’ song of the Parces, from 
“Iphegenia,” the scene of Gretchen in the cathedral, the chorus of the 
archangels from the second part of * Faust.” I saw it. I held it in my 
hands. The work was ready.’ 

‘For thirty vears the work of the composer has been lying among his 


pepe all ready for production. Who knows whether it will ever be 
rought before the footlights?”’ 
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THE KINETO-PHONOGRAPH. 


HE kineto-phonograph has not yet found any such practical 
application as the kinetograph aided by the kinetoscope, 
but its inventor, Thomas A. Edison, has evidently unwavering 
faith in the future of his invention, 
for, in a recently published state- 
ment he committed himself to the 
opinion that it is so capable of 
recording and reproducing sound 
simultaneously with the accompany- 
ing movements that the operatic 
works of now living performers may 
be reproduced at will in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 
long after artists and musicians 
shall be dead. 

Mr. Edison conceived the idea of 
the simultaneous record and repro- 
duction of sound and motion in 
1887. The work of the inventor, and 
of Dickson, Muybridge, and others, 
has borne fruit in the kinetograph 
and kinetoscope, ingenious instru- 
ments for recording and exhibiting 
the various stages of any given mo- 
tion or action by a series of photo- 
graphs taken in phenomenally rapid 
succession, as shown in the cut of the 
two pugilists in which the order of 
succession is from top to bottom and 
from left toright. Weare indebted 
for our cuts to the Electrical 
World. From the same source we 
extract the following short notice of 
the kineto-phonograph : 


“The kinetograph reaches its 
highest sphere of usefulness in 
conjunction with the phonograph, 
by which it is intended to repro- 
duce every word and movement of 
the subject in their proper relation. 
For the combined instrument, the 
name ‘kineto-phonograph’ has ap- 
propriately been suggested. 

“The first experiments were made 
with a cylindrical slide, the same 
size as the ordinary phonograph cylinder, upon which minute 
photographs were placed. The two cylinders were placed on a 
shaft side by side, and the photographic and phonographic im- 
pressions taken as nearly at the same time as possible. Pho- 
tography at such a high rate of speed was a new art, and the first 
results were not especially promising. 

“The Daguerre, albumen, and other similar known processes 
failed, and an attempt was made to use cylinders coated with the 
Maddox gelatin-bromid-of-silver-emulsion, but the difficulty here 
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was that when the minute photographs were enlarged they were 
unduly coarse. 

“The next move was to try larger impressions, which were 
swiftly rotated upon the edge of a wheel or disc, supplied with a 
number of pins, which projected under the center of each picture. 
These pins successively broke the primary circuit of an induction- 
coil, to the secondary of which was connected a Geissler-tube. 
The tube was lighted at the exact moment the picture passed 
before it. The results were very encouraging. Experiments 
were then made with celluloid films 
placed on drums something like the 
old tinfoil phonograph. The pic- 
tures were taken spirally, the sheet 
of celluloid removed and developed 
and then placed on a hollow drum, 
inside of which was a Geissler-tube 
connected to an _ induction - coil. 
Brass pins on the exterior of the 
cylinder broke the circuit at the 
proper moment, and each picture 
was in turn illuminated. A highly 
sensitized strip of celluloid half an 
inch wide was then tried, but the 
width was soon increased to an inch 
andahalf. The photographs were 
but an inch in width, but the extra 
width was perforated and a locking 
device employed to hold the film 
steady during the infinitesimal time 
—about the one-fiftieth part of a 
second—during which the shutter 
opened and a photograph was taken. 
Then, in about 1-46oth part of a sec- 
ond, the film is jerked forward and 
again held at rest and another pho- 
tograph taken. This system allows 
an exposure of one-hundredth part 
of a second for each picture, which 
is sufficient for excellent work. 

“The speed of this photographic 
work is certainly astonishing. 
Forty-six impressions are taken each 
second, which is 2,760 a minute and 
165,600 an hour; or, as Mr. Dickson 
has graphically put it, ‘were the 
spasmodic motions added up by 
themselves, exclusive of arrest, on 
the same principle that a train 
record is computed independent of 
stoppages, the incredible speed of 
twenty-six miles an hour would be 
shown.’ 

“After securing the negative, the 
next step is to securea positive strip 
of film. When this is prepared, it 
is ready to be placed in the kineto- 
scope or photo-kinetoscope. When 
a phonographic record has been 
taken simultaneously with such a strip, the two are started to- 
gether by a simple device and kept together throughout the re- 
production, a single electric-motor operating both. One of the 
greatest difficulties met with by the experimenters was the nicety 
of adjustment required to simultaneously record and reproduce 
the sound and motion. 

“In taking the photographs, either sunlight or artificial light is 
employed; in the latter case, four parabolic magnesium-lamps or 
twenty arc-lamps, provided with highly actinic carbons, supplied 
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with powerful reflectors, are used. A special building has been 
constructed for photographic purposes. It swings on a central 
pivot, so as to obtain any desired light. A stage is arranged 
inside and provision made for very sharp contrasts of light and 
shade.” 


PHOTO-ELECTRICITY. 


NE of the dreams of the modern scientist is the direct trans- 
formation of the radiant energy of the Sun into electric 
energy,—that is, practically, of light into motive force. To what 
extent this is possible, is considered by A. Berthier in an article 
in Cosmos, Paris, June 16. M. Berthier proceeds by a discussion 
of the subject of photo-electric piles, concerning which, he says, 
by way of introduction : 


“It is a well-known principle in physics that, in the last analy- 
sis, all the forces of Nature are derived from the Sun. 

“There are the calorific and luminous vibrations of the Sun, 
which, imprisoned, if one may use the word, in the coal-strata 
and in combustible vegetation, afford the means of producing 
steam. The same rays, by their action on the waters of the 
ocean, the lakes, and the rivers, engender all hydraulic forces. 
Now, when one reflects that the tendency to utilize all these 
forces in the form of electricity is an ever-growing one, the prob- 
lem of first importance for solution is the direct transfer of solar en- 
ergy into electric energy without the agency of any intermediary ; 
and seeing that, theoretically at least, electric vibrations do not 
appear to differ from light-vibrations and heat-vibrations, except 
in their greater wave-length, it seems quite conceivable that an 
ingenious discovery will some day admit of the direct transfor- 
mation of the one into the other. Even now, we knew of certain 
instances of transformation much more simple than that exhibited 
by the action of the Sun in the storing up of combustible matter 
in plants, or the heating and evaporation of water. These in- 
stances are, for example, those exhibited in the case of photo- 
electric phenomena. It is not intended by this to imply that 
photo-electricity affords a solution of the problem, but simply 
that it constitutes an extremely interesting instance of the almost 
direct transformation of the energy of light into electric energy. 

“E. Becquerel is the first who attempted to produce electricity 
by means of light. As early as 1839, he instituted a number of 
experiments affording evidence of the existence of an electric 
current in many diverse chemical reactions. For example, if 
one carefully poursalcohol and a solution of perchlorid of iron 
into a vessel so that the lighter liquid will float on the heavier, 
without mixing, an electric current, appreciable by the galvano- 
meter, can be generated by means of an exterior platinum-wire, 
uniting the two liquids. Exposed to the rays of the Sun, this 
primitive photo-electric pile generates instantaneously an electro- 
motive force. One may substitute for the salt of iron any other 
of the perchlorids susceptible of reduction into chlorids by alco- 
hol, ether, etc. After Becquerel’s discovery of these interesting 
facts, he sought to determine the conditions of their production. 
‘He found that all sources of light do not excite chemical action 
with the same energy, and that the several simple rays have not, 
in this respect, the same power. Moreover, he succeeded in 
producing an electric current by isolating metallic plates dipped 
in weak acid, alkaline, or, even, neutral solutions. Similar re- 
sults were obtained independently by Grove, in 1858, and by 
Pacinotti, in 1863. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing that photo-electric piles, like 
hydro-electric piles, permit of either liquid or solid electrodes. 
It is only the last which, in the cases referred to, admit of a 
ready utilization of the chemical action. We may, hence, confine 
ourselves to them, and, as the metallic electrodes are the only 
practical ones, we need regard only those capable of being used 
with success. These are copper, tin, zinc, silver, and platinum.” 


The writer goes on to describe the experiments in this direction 
with the several metals indicated, and asserts the superiority of 
silver, which was the metal used by M. Becquerel in the construc- 
tion of his electro-chemical actinometer, an apparatus designed 
to measure the intensity of radiation by the intensity of the elec- 
tric currents produced by it. 

By the aid of this, Becquerel made a series of remarkable experi- 
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ments. Egeroff succeeded, later, in determining the electro- 
motive force of an actinometer by means of Lippmann’s electro- 
meter, finding that the direct rays of the noonday Sun, in 
November, thrown across a gap of thirty millimeters upon a plate 
of iodid of silver, produced an electro-motive force of about one 
fifteenth of a volt. The writer, of course, recognizes that these 
photo-electric piles are not to be considered as energetic genera- 
tors of electricity. They are recognized as interesting, in relation 
to the problem under consideration; but, as M. Berthier says in 
conclusion : 


“It should, however, be mentioned that, in the case of photo- 
electric piles, the transformation of luminous vibrations into elec- 
tric undulations is not effected in an absolutely direct manner. 
There is a chemical decomposition or formation of metallic salts 
as an intermediary stage. For an ideal solution of the problem 
it is necessary to suppress all intermediary agency, and obtain by 
some means the direct transformation of luminous waves into 
electric waves. Science has already enabled us to produce the 
inverse result, a fact brilliantly demonstrated by the electric light ; 
are we not then justified in hoping for the accomplishment of this 
other marvel—the utilization of solar light for the direct produc- 
tion of electric energy ?”— Translated for Tue Literary DIcEst. 


THE STAG-BEETLE OF CHILI. 


HE Lucanide or stag-beetles form one of the most interest- 

ing group of the order of Coleoptera. The European 
species is sober-colored, but the Asiatic, American, and Aus- 
tralian species are among the most beautiful of the whole insect- 
tribe. We are indebted to La Nature, Paris, June 23, for the 








BATTLE OF THE BEETLES. 


illustration, which represents a combat between two of these 
formidable-looking creatures, and also the following description 
by Paul Terrain and Edmond Bordage : 


“Our indigenous species bear no comparison tothe Chiasogna- 
thus granti which belongs to the fauna of Chili, The most bril- 
liant and striking colors render this creature a most beautiful 
object: blue, brown, rose, violet are intermingled to produce 
tones of color and metallic reflection so gorgeous as to tempt one 
to suspect that they are due to some secret process of art. 

“The C. granti presents some very remarkable features. One 
of the most curious is the division of the organ of sight on the 
side of the head, in such manner that there are two eyes on each 
side, a superior and an inferior eye. 

“This disposition of the visual organ is not pectliar to the 
species under notice; it occurs in many others, and is an adapta- 
tion to their manner of life. The sexual distinctions are very 
strongly marked throughout the whole family, but in none so 
pronouncedly as in this. There are few groups in which the male 
and female vary so much. The males are so unlike the female 
that it is very difficult to pair them in a collection of different 
species, and it is only by a profound knowledge of characters 
derived from extended observation that it is possible to avoid 
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error. The C. grantz is no exception to the rule. In the male 
of this species the antenne are composed of eleven joints, the 
first of which possesses at its extremity a tuft of hair. The 
antennz of the female are not so long, and the tuft of hair is 
wanting. 

“Similarly, the tibia of the male is very much elongated, fine, 
and filiform, with two rows of sharp teeth. It is in the head that 
the sexual distinctions are the most pronounced. The whole 
aspect of the male is warlike, in consequence of the exaggerated 
disproportionate size of his mandibles. These organs, which 
ordinarily perform the work of breaking, cutting, and triturating 
food-substances, are in C. granti designed for fighting. The 
length of the mandible surpasses that of the body of the insect. 
In the specimen under notice the whole length, mandibles in- 
cluded, is eighty millimeters (about three and one-tifth inches) 
and the mandibles forty-five millimeters. The mandibles of the 
female present no such exaggerated development ; they are about 
five millimeters long. 

“The purpose of these mandibles has been much discussed. 
Darwin, in his work on “Sexual Selection,” attributed a second- 
ary sexual character to them, considering them to be ornaments, 
analogous to the many curious cephalic and thoracic lamellz of 
other insects. ‘The mandibles play an active part in the combats 
of the males. These combats, in most species, are not very for- 
midable; the weaker soon yields and retires from the field of 
strife uninjured and unpursued. This is not, however, the case 
with C. granti, whose battles are very much in earnest and 
result in the field of glory being strewed with fragments of broken 
mandibles and legs. 

“But if these appendages are useful for battle, they appear to 
be an obstacle to the no less important object of securing their 
food-supply. All the Zucanzde@ find their nourishment in the 
sap or juice flowing from the crevices of the trees in which they 
undergo their metamorphosis, and in the case of C. grantz with 
his great curved mandibles it is difficult to understand how he 
can get at this juice. The mandibles must impose the réle of 
Tantalus upon him. 

“Some of the order are poor flyers, but C. grant¢z flies with 
surprising elegance and facility. Their existence is passed in 
the forests on the trunks of the trees, and it is here that they in- 
dulge in their formidable combats. Our illustration shows one 
of these combats in progress, and the female waiting patiently 
for the issue.”— 7ranslated for the Literary DicEstT. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Electrical Theory of Vision.—Still another theory of vision 
has been advanced by the English physicist Prof. Oliver Lodge 
in a lecture at the Royal Institution reported in Nature, June 7. 
He suggests that the susceptibility of the eyes to light-waves 
(regarded as electrical disturbances in the ether) is due to a 
diminution of electric resistance caused by the light in some 
badly conducting material interposed between the source and the 
sensitive optic nerve. This theory was suggested to Professor 
Lodge by his experiments on the sensitiveness of metallic 
powders to electro-magnetic radiation. 


The Ice-Age and the Flood.—Richard Hennig, in Naturwis- 
senschaft, Wochenschrift, May 27 and June 3, brings up many 
arguments in favor of the independent origin of the Flood-tradi- 
tion among many peoples, in opposition to those who consider 
the Mosaic account of the Flood as derived from an Assyrian story 
describing a local inundation in the plains of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Hennig mentions some striking facts that indicate a 
general increase of rainfall and a lowering of temperature over 
the Earth’s surface during the Quaternary period, such as the 
presence of enormous lakes, glaciation, and the fertility of spots 
now arid, like the Desert of Sahara. He concludes that a great 
Flood was contemporaneous with the ice-age, converting countries 
in milder latitudes into swamp and sea, and leaving only isolated 
lands—Egypt for instance—free from inundation. 


Variation of Form in Bacteria.—Some of the curious varia- 
tions of form and properties that take place in bacteria without 
apparent reason, have already been noticed in these columns. 
Noteworthy among these are increase and decrease of virulence 
so that it seems possible that the bacilli of an infectious disease 
may develop from forms usually supposed to be harmless. A 
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recent German investigation describedin Nature, June 21, seems 
to prove beyond doubt that some species of bacteria present en- 
tirely different forms under different conditions. The writers 
conclude that such signs of polymorphy cannot be ignored, and 
that it is wrong to devote attention only to the common or so- 
called normal forms described in text-books, passing over the 
others as abnormal. It is now impossible to deny, for instance, 
that the cholera spirillum may have developed from a bacterium 
to which it has no morphological resemblance. 


The Shape of a Cat’s Eye.—In a communication to the Lon- 
don Zoological Society, June 5, Mr. Lindsay Johnson describes 
the results of his examination of the eyes of one hundred and 
eighty domestic cats, as well as those of all the accessible wild 
members of the cat family. He concludes that the natural shape 
of the cat’s pupil is circular, though under various degrees of 
light it assumes every shape from the circle through all kinds of 
ovals to astraight vertical line. The younger the cat, the greater 
the tendency. to become a pointed oval in ordinary light. In the 
smaller Fe/zde@, brilliant sunlight causes contraction to a line; in 
the larger, sometimes to a small circle. When a cat is suddenly 
alarmed, the pupil momentarily dilates; in sleep, it always con- 
tracts. 


Tints Observable by the Eye.—Recent experiments described 
ty Professor Koenig to the Berlin Physical Society, May 4, indi- 
cate that the normal eye can discriminate 165 separate tints in 
the spectrum, the greatest sensitiveness being in the yellow and 
the greenish blue. The number of differences of brightness ob- 
servable from a degree just perceptible up to blinding intensity is 
650. Combining these, and allowing for the fact that the number 
of discriminated tints decreases with the intensity, it is found that, 
in a single spectrum, the eye can discriminate no less than 56,000 
visual differences. 


Red Fringe of the Orion Nebula.—Commenting upon a recent 
observation of Professor Barnard, communicated by him to 
Knowledge, May, in which he describes a fringe of red light seen 
by him around the sharply defined southern edge of the bright 
area in the nebula of Orion, Astronomy and Astro-Physics, 
June, remarks that as the nebula emits no red light the appear- 
ance must be subjective, arising from the effect on the retina of 
the bluish-green tint of the region in question. 


Water-Filtration.— 7he Journal of Hygiene, New York, June, 
says that in Lawrence, Mass., where typhoid fever has been very 
prevalent, 'sand-filters of the type used in English water-works 
were recently advised by the State Board of Health, with the 
recommendation that the filtration should beintermittent. They 
stated that the filtering material should be five feet thick, and 
that the water should be freed from sediment before being ad- 
mitted to the filters. These recommendations have been carried 
out, and have been followed by an immediate improvement in 
the public health, deaths from typhoid falling to less than one- 
fourth of the average for the past five years. No less than 98 per 
cent. of the bacteria in the river-water are destroyed in the pas- 
sage through the filters. The beds are run dry daily and thus 
thoroughly aerated. 


Relations Between Hearing and Respiration.—Prof. Giulio 
Fano and Dr. Giulio Masini, of Genoa, Italy, have recently made 
an interesting series of experiments describedin The Fournal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, New York, July, to determine 
the inter-relations of the auditory apparatus and the respiratory 
center. They find that loss of the semicircular canals of the ear 
causes profound modifications of the mechanism of respiration, 
which are much less notable when only the cochlea is extirpated, 
the canals appearing to inhibit respiration, while the cochlea 
causes an acceleration of respiratory rhythm. - The respiratory 
movements approach the normal when, after destruction of the 
semicircular canals, the cochlea is extirpated, so that there seems 
to be a sort of functional antagonism between the canals and the 
cochlea. Respiratory movements reflect very sensitively the im- 
pressions made upon the ear, so that they may be employed as a 
sort of test of auditory sensitiveness, and thus one may demon- 
strate how sensitive the acoustic nerve is to auditory impressions. 


Arctic and Alpine Plants Compared.—G. Bonnier (Paris 
Academy of Sciences, June 18), after careful comparison of many 
Arctic plants with similar plants of the same species grown on 
the Alps, finds that in general the Arctic plants are thicker, have 
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a differentiated structure, and possess more pores. Experiments 
on plants subjected to different degrees of humidity and illumi- 
nation, show that these differences are due tothe greater humidity 
of the Arctic climate and the more continued illumination, the 
former determining the development of pores, the simplicity of 
structure, and the thinness of the skin, and the latter the thick- 
ness of the leaves. It is possible also that the salt which is often 
transported far inland with the snow in Arctic regions may have 
some effect on vegetation there. 


An Explosive from Aluminum.—A French chemist, M. Rossel, 
discovered in December last (Cosmos, Paris, June 16) that pow- 
dered aluminum mixed with binoxid of sodium explodes by sim- 
ple contact with moisture. The moisture evidehtly acts by 
decomposing the binoxid, thus disengaging oxygen in the nascent 
state, which at once combines with the aluminum with great 
energy. ‘Too much caution cannot be recommended to persons 
inclined to experiment with this new substance, for in exploding 
it sends out in all directions, instantaneously, a flame that de- 
stroys organic tissues and even melts copper wire. 


Electricity from Fruit.—Mr. Hill, an English electrician, has 
discovered (E/@ectrictan, London, May 18) that a difference of 
potential exists between different parts of various fruits, so that 
a current may be obtained by connecting such parts by wire. 
From a battery of twelve melons connected in series by platinum 
wires inserted at top and bottom, he obtained a current powerful 
enough to ring an electric bell. To ensure the success of the ex- 
periment, the melons should be nearly ripe, and should be placed 
on glass. 


A New Electrical Phenomenon.—A hitherto unobserved phe- 
nomenon is described by Lehmann in Wiedemann’s Azna/len, 
Vol. 52, No. 7. If a current having a potential of seventy volts 
be passed through an aqueous solution of Congo red, a halo is 
formed round each electrode, blue at the anode and red, but 
paler than the solution, at the cathode. The two extend rapidly, 
and just as they meet, a blue pigment is precipitated at the junc- 
tion on the side next the anode, while on the cathode side the 
liquid becomes colorless. At the same time there is great dis- 
turbance where the two strata meet. Other solutions such as 
marine blue, saffranin, etc., give corresponding results, the 
phenomena being better seen when the liquid is thickened with 
gelatin, glycerin, or sugar. According to the author, the expla- 
nation is that the molecules are dissociated at the electrodes and, 
being oppositely charged, approach each other along lines of force 
until they encounter molecules with which they combine chemi- 
cally. Colorless solutions may act similarly, the halos in such 
cases being invisible. Fine dust-particles in the solution are 
moved with a jerk as the edge of a halo passes them, and this 
fact may be utilized for futher observations. 


Magnetization of Iron.—Hopkinson and Wilson (£/ectrical 
Review, London, June 2), in investigating the electric current in- 
duced in iron by delay in the reversal of magnetism in the center 
of the core when a magnetizing current is reversed, used a solid 
core four inches in diameter, having embedded in it little coils of 
fine wire. When the main current was reversed currents were 
set up in the embedded coils, lasting sometimes more than half 
a minute. 


Eating Before Sleeping.—Many persons, says Dr. W. T. 
Cathell (Maryland Medical Fourna/), though not actually sick, 
keep below par in strength and general tone, and I am of the 
opinion that fasting during the long interval between supper 
and breakfast, and especially the complete emptiness of the stom- 
ach during sleep, adds greatly to the amount of emaciation, 
sleeplessness, and general weakness we so often meet. Physiol- 
ogy teaches that in the body there is a perpetual disintegration 
of tissue, sleeping or waking; it is therefore logical to believe 
that the supply of nourishment should be somewhat continuous, 
especially in those who are below par, if we would counteract 
their emaciation and lower degree of vitality; and as bodily ex- 
ercise is suspended during sleep, with wear and tear correspond- 
ingly diminished, while digestion, assimilation, and nutritive 
activity continue as usual, the food furnished during this period 
adds more than is destroyed, and increased weight and improved 
general vigor are the results. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


ACCORDING to The Princess, an English journal, tea-drinking is rapidly 
becoming a vice among English working-women, and it has just been 
shown that the miserable condition of the workers in the slate-quarries at 
Merioneth is very largely due to the inordinate consumption of tea by the 
men as well asthe women. The tea-pot isin use all day long, and appears 
at every meal, and it has been found impossible to wean the poor in this 
mining-district from incessant tea-drinking, or to persuade them to use 
nutritious foods. There can be no doubt that the indigestion and anemia 
from which working-girls suffer is almost wholly due to excessive tea- 
drinking, which in some respects is worse than the abuse of alcohol. Most 
housekeepers have had experience with servants who kept themselves up 
by the frequent use of tea, and can testify that this habit generally ends in 
a breakdown sooner or later. 


AN ingenious method was recently employed in France of ridding the 
country of small rodents which had become so numerous and destructive 
that it was impossible to produce any crop. Every acre of land furnished 
a home for thousands of these pests. The method adopted was to dissolve 
some gelatine cultures of pathogenic bacteria capable of producing an 
infectious disease in mice, then soaking a great number of small cubes of 
bread in this solution, and placing the bread near the holes every day for 
three days in succession. Within two weeks from the time when this treat- 
ment was begun, scarcely a live mouse was to be found in the district. 
When the burrows were opened, their galleries were found to be filled with 
dead mice. 


PROBABLY, few housekeepers or servants, says Dr. Cyrus Edson, have any 
idea of what is meant by keeping the refrigerator clean. All refrigerators 
should be washed out thoroughly once a week with hot water in which soda 
has been dissolved. In the part where the food is kept, little particles of 
this are apt to adhere to the zinc. Unless these are removed, they will 
putrefy and produce a germ which will attack at once all fresh food put in, 
and cause it to become bad in a very short time. Almost every one is 
familiar with the stale smell in refrigerators, which is indicative of putre- 
fying matter. Merely to wash out a refrigerator is not enough; it must 
be cleaned. This means that the corners must be scrubbed out, the waste- 
pipe thoroughly cleansed. Then, before the ice is put into it, it should be 
well aired. The solution of soda should be washed out with fresh hot 
water. 


PROFESSOR BURT G. WILDER, of Cornell, suggests that chloroform should 
be used freely to relieve the victims of railroad-accidents. With the axe, 
bar, and saw at one end of every passenger-car should be a tin can of 
chloroform, the mouth closed with soft metal, easily cut with a knife, 
the whole being placed in a box lined with absorbent cotton. Ina disaster, 
one or two tablespoonfuls upon a handkerchief held near the nostrils 
would lessen sensibility very soon. An otherwise inaccessible sufferer 
could be supplied by means of a cane, umbrella, or fence-rail. For years, 
says Professor Wilder, I have carried a flat two-ounce vial of chloroform 
ina hip-pocket. It has not yet been needed in a railway-wreck, but it has 
often served as a speedy counter-irritant for the relief of inward pain. 
It is ready to dash in the face of an assailant, biped or quadruped, and has 
been emptied repeatedly to put out of misery some homelesscat. Finally, 
emptied upon their nostrils, it has induced several ferocious dogs to stand 
not upon tle order of their going, but go at once. Asa canine pacificator, 
chloroform is prompt and potent, and emergencies might arise when it 
could profitably replace the dangerous club in the treatment of human re- 
calcitrants. 

LIGHTNING-protectors, at present in general use, are of two types—the 
Franklin and the Melsens. The former, dating as far back as 1752, consists 
of a metal-rod placed abowe the building and connected with a continuous 
conductor, which must be well earthed in a place where the soil is damp. 
This does not afford absolute protection. 

The second system is of a more recent date, and depends on the principle, 
that, if a building were surrounded by a well-earthed metallic screen, it 
would be absolutely protected against lightning. The salient points of the 
building are connected by a metallic circuit, earthed at a number of points. 
It is advisable to fix metallic forks above this circuit, to prevent a discharge 
and to neutralize the charge in the clouds to a certain degree. The exis- 
tence of such a protector has no influence on neighboring buildings. Owing 
to the number of paths to earth through the building, less attention is 
required than with the other system. It is asserted that no building has 
ever been struck by lightning which was carefully fitted with such asystem. 
It is largely used in Belgium, has been recommended by the Academy of 
Sciences in France, notably for powder-factories and magazines, and has 
also been adopted in Great Britain for protecting ships. 


AN interesting trial has been taking place in France. It being necessary 
to resort to transfusion in aydesperate case of illness, the servant of the 
patient volunteered, or consented, to supply the blood. Some time after- 
ward, the giver fell sick, and, attributing his disease to the sacrifice he had 
made for his master, sued the latter for 60,000 francs damages. Experts 
were appointed to examine and report on the case, but, in the interval, the 
plaintiff died. Theaction was continued by the widow at the Civil Tribunal 
of the Seine, where the court gave judgment for the defendant. Comment- 
ing upon the decision, 7he London Lancet, June 30, says that it was 
obviously equitable if compensation was claimed simply on the ground that 
the illness resulted from the operation and from the effects of the loss of 
blood. When a person is asked to furnish blood for transfusion, it is the 
duty of the receiver, by himself or agent, to state precisely the possible 
dangers, and to ensure that reasonable care is taken. Of course, a person 
could stipulate that he should be remunerated for loss of employment du- 
ring enforced idleness and compensated for incapacity arising from an un- 
foreseen accident attendant on the operation, but, failing this, he has 
neither the moral right nor legal title to recover a money-equivalent. In 
the case under consideration, the man died from cancer of the stomach, 
certainly not caused, and probably not aggravated, by abstraction of a 
few ounces of blood. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


PUBLIC MONEY FOR RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


“HOULD the State make appropriations of public money to 
religious organizations? is a question of present interest ; 
and there is, at this time, a proposed amendment before the New 
York Constitutional Convention, to prohibit such appropriations. 
In The New York Herald, William Allen Butler and Frederic 
R. Coudert discuss the question from opposite points of view, 
Mr. Butler asserting that the Roman Catholics get the lion’s 
share, while Mr. Coudert replies that such an assertion is non- 
sense. Mr. Butler holds that the principle embodied in the pro- 
posed amendment is already declared in the Constitution of the 
United States, and in the Constitution of every State of the 
Union. His special contention is that the amendment is neces- 
sary. He says: 


“If there is to be a general scramble on the part of sectarian, 
denominational, and ecclesiastical institutions for the publicfunds, 
it certainly ought to be without discrimination. I agree with the 
parson on the New Jersey coast, at a point where the main de- 
pendence of the population was an occasional wreck, and when a 
three-masted vessel was seen one Sunday morning from the 
church-windows, coming ashore in the breakers, about the middle 
of the sermon, the congregation thought they had enough preach- 
ing for that day, and the parson thought so, too, 

“*Brethren,’ said he, ‘I will pronounce the benediction, but 
wait till I get to the front door, so that we may all start fair.’ 

“With a fair start and an equal distribution, the various sects 
and denominations might be upon some footing of equality. But 
there is a vast inequality. I shall not fear to trench upon the 
sensibilities of any one if I allude in particular to that wing of 
the Church militant which is so famous for its successful flank- 
movements on the public treasury. Far be it from me to say a 
word in disparagement of the Church of Ignatius Loyola and 
Francis Xavier, who, themselves or their followers, carried the 
Gospel to the remotest wilds of the Eastern Hemisphere, and, in 
the person of Father Marquette, to the shores of our own Lake 
Superior. But there is such a thing as pushing organization and 
enterprise, even in charity and religion, a little too far for the 
public good. 

“How does it come about that the sectarian. appropriations for 
a single year in the city of New York alone, as shown by a leaflet 
printed by Dr. King, amounted to $1,213,000 to institutions of 
that favored Church, and to all the Protestant charities only 
$75,000—little more than a beggarly five per cent. ; a sum which 


as a Presbyterian I blush to mention, and calculated to shock the . 


sensibilities even of a Hardshell Baptist. The same table of 
statistics shows that in the cities of Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, 
Syracuse and Rochester a like disproportion in appropriations 
exists, the aggregate for a single year being distributed as fol- 
lows: Roman Catholic, $1,673,730; Hebrew, $188,762; Protes- 
tant, $162,812. . . .” 


Mr. Butler closes his paper with these words: 


“ Abolish State-aid to sectarian institutions and you will break 
down the lines of division and of sect which have too long pre- 
vailed, and which are giving way before a broader spirit of char- 
ity. A conspicuous instance of this growing liberality was given 
when, after Jesse Seligman was carried to his grave with the 
respect and regrets of the entire commercial community of New 
York, on opening his will, it was disclosed that he had remem- 
bered in it so many charities of the city, Christian as well as 
Hebrew. Under the influence of this amendment, beneficence 
will cease to be sectarian or limited by denomination and creed. 
And the State will be the gainer, also, by being freed from the 
self-seeking, corrupt, and corrupting influences which attend 
these efforts to secure appropriations for private purposes from 


the public money.” 

Mr. Coudert believes that ‘there is practically no issue between 
the parties who are apparently in conflict.” For, in regard tothe 
propositions of the “‘anti-sectarian scheme,” that the separation 
of Church and State is ‘‘an integral and essential ingredient of 
our public policy,” Mr. Coudert says that to this, those whom he 
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represents will say ‘‘Amen.” In reference to the other proposi- 
tion we quote Mr. Coudert’s words: 


“The next and the gravest source of supposed controversy 
rests upon the belief that the Roman Catholics of New York are 
using all their efforts and are continuously engaged in dark plots 
for the capture of the common-school fund. It isknown that they 


have, out of their scanty means, founded and carried along paro- © 


chial schools in which the doctrines of the Church are taught, with 
all the rudiments of ordinary secular education. It is known 
that many of them have protested against the injustice of making 


them pay by tax for a system of education which their conscience 


will not permit them to accept for their children. 

“Hence, the apprehension was perhaps not unreasonable that 
the Catholics, urged on the one hand by devotion to their creed and 
embittered on the other by what they deemed injustice, might 
persist in their efforts to redress the supposed wrong. But all 
controversy on this point is fortunately excised from the question 


by the open and distinct avowal made by the representatives in * 


discussion of Catholic institutions, and not since contradicted, 


that there was no objection to the constitutional prohibition which . 
it was sought to adopt. In other words, the Catholics of New ~™ 


York are willing and ready to give this pledge of their earnest 
desire for peace. 

“There remains, then, but one single section of the proposed 
amendment open to discussion : 

“*Shall State aid be given to public charities doing public 
work under public supervision, or shall such aid be withheld 
where the institution is sectarian? . 

“The first stumbling-block was to define the only important 
word in the section, namely, what does ‘sectarian’ mean? Of 
course, the popular understanding of the object, intent, and lan- 
guage of the section is that Protestant charities should receive 


aid, and Catholic charities should not. But no man would be ~ 


bold enough plainly to express this idea in cold print. 
“The truth is that all parties understand, and with scarcely an 
exception avow, that public policy of the highest order and con- 


ditions of public economy require that the waifs of society should . 


receive moral and religious aid, and that the plan now adopted 
of sending children according to their religion or that of their 


parents to appropriate sectarian institutions is the best that has _ 


been devised. All these institutions perform public service; they 
generally perform it well, and the Catholic would be blind indeed 


who would seek from mere religious antagonism to forbid the | 


performance of this good work by Protestant or Hebrew organi- 
zations. In fact, all the disputants concede, as they logically 
must, that children brought up with any religious faith are more 
likely to be good citizens than those who are taught the elements 
of secular education with nothing to sweeten their temper, to 
stimulate their conscience, or to develop their spiritual life. 

“Therefore, some of those gentlemen say: True, your Catholic 
institutions are necessary and useful, you do public work, but 
you should do this at your own expense in return for the privi- 
lege of bringing up your children in your own faith. In other 
words, the State shall speculate upon the zeal and devotion of 
the Church to the interests of her people. Was it an exaggera- 
tion on the part of the writer to compare this conduct, if it ever 
should become part of our system, with that of Calabrian ban- 
ditti, who, having seized a tender child, extort heavy ransom 
from a loving mother by threatening mutilation or death to her 
offspring ?” 


“THE MESSAGE OF ISRAEL.” 


HERE are two questions that go to the very root of Chris- 
tianity. These are: (1) Does evolution leave us a God, 
such a God as a Christian can implicitly believe in? (2) Does 
criticism leave usa Bible, containing a special religious message? 
Two contributions have recently been made toward answering 
these questions in the affirmative, which claim special recogni- 
tion. These are: Professor Drummond’s ‘Lowell Lectures on 
the Ascent of Man,” and “The Message of Israel,” by Miss Wedg- 
wood. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Contemporary Review, 
London, July, writes: 
“Not less valuable, as an aid to faith, than the ‘Ascent of Man’ 
is the ‘ Message of Israel.’ There may be room for difference of 
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opinion as to the comparative importance of particular lines of 
thought in the book, and there will doubtless be more or less 
pronounced inclination to call in question some of the author's 
verdicts. But there will be no doubt anywhere among candid 
and thoughtful readers as to the segiousness and reverence of the 
attitude assumed by the writer toward the problem in hand, or 
as to the freshness and originality with which she has treated it, 
the wide range of knowledge which enables her to illuminate her 
arguments by many a comparison drawn from other peoples, and 
last, but not least, the curzosa felicitas of style which one has 
occasion to admire on every page. 

“The position taken up by the author in this book is, in brief, 
that Israel’s election stands, and that she has a message, criticism 
notwithstanding. As to the election, there need be no difficulty 
about that, if, with our author, we hold that every nation has its 
special vocation, could we only discover it, and very notably the 
great classic nations of Greece and Rome. In that case, the only 
question is as to the nature of the vocation, the purpose of the 
election. Israel’s vocation has always been understood to lie 
within the sphere of religion, as that of Greece is the sphere of 
art, and of Rome in legislation and government. If Israel has 
a message of permanent value for the world, it is one relating to 
God and the Eternal. And the contention of the writer is not 
only that Israel still has a message, but that the message has been 
made clear by all that modern criticism has discovered in refer- 
ence to the Hebrew sacred literature. 

“This is a very important position if true, and of its truth Miss 
Wedgwood is very confident. Her belief is that criticism has 
given us our Bible. It is right to let her state so important a 
conviction in her own words ; 


“It is in the belief that the work of criticism is fitted to restore to us our 


Bible with the freshness of a new Reformation and the preciousness of an , 


ancient faith, that one who has no pretensions to the title of critic here under- 
takes to set before the public the results of criticism as they bear on the 
value of the Message of Israel. The critic has his part, and no mean one, 
in the work of revelation. His office is destructive; but what it destroys 
has hindered and disguised, not transmitted the message of the Old Testa- 
ment. He sets us free to read as the contemporaries of the prophets were 
free to hear. Hecan give no spiritual insight, can insure no harmony be- 
tween the inspiration of the seer and the aspiration of the learner; but by 
the mere fact that he removes inconsistencies and repetitions, that he gives 
us the work of many instead of the work of one, he brings us nearer an ap- 
preciation which is made impossible by the endeavor to read asa single 
consecutive narrative the whole collection of a nation’s legendary and 
mythical lore’ (pp. 28, 29). 

“Tt will be evident from these sentences that the writer has no 
sympathy with the notion that an inspired book is above criti- 
cism. On the contrary, it is her deliberate conviction that no 
writing needs criticism so much as that which is the result of 
inspiration. It is necessary to distinguish between the precious 
and the vile, to find the Bible within the Bible. For where there 
is inspiration there is also ‘intermission,’ ‘interruption,’ lapse 
from the divine tothe human. Refusal to see this, and resolute 
determination to treat the whole contents of the Bible as of equal 
importance, forming together a consistent harmonious revelation, 
has for its inevitable result that the pathos, the dramatic interest, 
the profound spiritual teaching of the Old Testament are all hid- 
den from the eye. The highest and best in the book is leveled 
down to that which is least valuable, and the whole becomes a 
volume which it is our religious duty to read, and which we do 
read with a uniform listlessness and ‘devout inattention.” How 
vain the attempt ‘to carry on into Leviticus the reverence with 
which the story of Joseph had at first been heard, ending by as- 
sociating that also with tedium and disgust.’ How necessary, if 
we would really profit and enjoy, to recognize degrees of interest 
and value. 

“*Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows; each string meets 
In mere oppugnancy.’ 

“After quoting these lines the author goes on to charge Protes- 
tant Christendom with the sin of taking degree away from its 
idea of inspiration, with the heavy penalty of losing the clue to 
the meaning of inspiration. This is one of the verdicts which 
many will not only question, but resent. Yet it behooves the most 
conservative to keep before their minds the ominous miscarriage 
of the Jew with the veil on his mental eye in the reading of his 
Sacred Book. A high idea of inspiration and a lamentable 
failure to gather the meaning of the inspired literature! And itis 
worth while to consider calmly whether we gain or lose most by 
anxious endeavors to harmonize discrepant narratives, whether 
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in separate writings, as in the case of the Gospels, or in writings 
composed out of separate documents no longer existing, as in the 
case of the Book of Genesis. Our gain is that we are able to 
retain a cherished a frzor7 theory of inspiration with its implica- 
tions and consequences. But what if our loss be, as is alleged, 
that we forfeit the power of vivid apprehension, clear vision of 
the reality as set forth in the narratives we are so anxious to 
harmonize? 

“TIsrael’s message made clearer by criticism: such is the thesis 
of the work before us. What, then, is Israel’s message? In 
general it is ‘hat unity belongs to the Eternal; in other words, 
that God is one, not many. A very bald message, we may be 
inclined to think, but the commonplaces of later generations were 
great originalities in earlier times, and it is the duty of a student 
of the religious history of mankind to endeavor by a sympathetic 
effort of imagination to transfer himself to the time when mono- 
theism was a grand, startling revelation to a world accustomed to 
polytheism. It was Israel's honor and privilege to be the me- 
dium of this revelation. Her one God was her glory. Her own 
unity lay in steadfast witness throughout all her generations, and 
through all her representative men, to this truth. In virtue of 
this witness-bearing, she was the prophet among the nations. 
Her long-continued prophesying, with the unity of the Eternal 
for her august theme, accounts at once for the grandeur of her 
literature, and for the strange state of confusion in which it has 
been transmitted to us, with an utter disregard of dates and his- 
toric order. For the eye that is fixed in the eternal is indifferent 
to the distinctions of time. 


““* The distinction of first and last loses its importance. A history which 
depends for all its value on the revelation of the unseen is comparatively 
indifferent to chronology. A parable has no date... . The seer stammers 
when he seeks to define between 7s and shail be ; he often blunders when he 
seeks to define between sha// be and was. His history is a part of his 
prophecy. He is not conscious of fiction in explaining his vivid conscious- 
ness of a national tendency as an event in the past for which no evidence 
can be produced, except the very vividness of this consciousness and its 
resemblance to a memory.’”’ 

Professor Bruce speaks of this book as eminently interesting ; 
and in concluding his paper, says: 


“Yet it cannot be described as a merely popular book, supply- 
ing matter for easy holiday-reading. It calls for study and re- 
peated perusal. It will be specially helpful and suggestive to 
clergymen who know something of criticism and feel the need of 
aid in interpreting Scripture along the new lines. They cannot 
go on much longer dealing with the Old-Testament literature in 
the old-fashioned way, as if nothing had happened. They must 
find out a way of popularizing critical results, and of making the 
people feel that the Bible still remains a Divine book. The‘ Mes- 
sage of Israel’ will help them to help their people. It may not 
have spoken the last word, or disposed of all questions in a final, 
conclusive manner. But it abounds in fruitful hints and stimu- 
lating suggestions, and it contains some lines of apologetic 
thought that will stand the severest tests.” 


TOLSTOI’S RELIGION. 


| Rear detie « believes that Tolstoi is fearfully in earnest, 

and also that he writes for a definite purpose. Because of 
these facts, his words on subjects of importance are of special 
moment. We do not remember to have seen a spicier bit of 
criticism of Tolstoi’s religion than the following, by A. H. 
Tuttle, in Zhe Methodist Review for July: 


“The fire of Tolstoi’s genius does not burn low in his retire- 
ment. The principles of ‘My Religion’ . he is attesting 
with a pertinacity as sincere as itisheroic. It is a Titanic effort, 
which commands the respectful attention of those who reject his 
doctrine. 

“His cure for the prevalent artificial life is a return to simplic- 
ity, non-resistance, nature. And this he believes is the religion 
of Christ, as fully set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. But, in 
this particular, the great Russian is far astray. The Sermon on 
the Mount is not the substance of the new life which Jesus gives 
us in Himself. It is the spiritual essence of ancient Judaism ; 
and every precept it contains is latent somewhere in the Lew and 
the Prophets. In that sermon there is nothing distinctively 
Christian. There is not a hint of Regeneration, the Holy Spirit, 
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the Atonement, or Christ as the spring of the new life. The 
master in literature has not proved himself a master in the 
Gospel. He is only zz ¢fransitu. He is hardly that; for he 
mistakes the bridge from realism to life for the life itself. 

“No one who is familiar with ‘My Confession’ need be at a loss 
for the real secret of Tolstoi’s career. . . . How could he under- 
stand life who had so despicably abused it? His confession is too 
loathsome to transcribe, and yet he makes it with as little appar- 
ent compunction as he would describe his slipping on ice. To 
him, sin is an abyss of mistakes, with deplorable natural results. 
Its heinous guilt as against the holy God is barely suggested. 
For years and years, for purposes of gain and praise, he sup- 
pressed the deepest truths which his genius discerned. 

“ After fifty years of self-gratification, when the animal man is 
surfeited and the evil days come which Solomon so graphically 
describes, and which the Russian’s history so powerfully illus- 
trates, he thinks to tell the moral world where to find rest. We 
ask, Who is he—a hoary libertine and confessed self-worshipper, 
who, while fully aware of his crime, drove the spikes into the 
hands and feet of Truth, and turned from his husks only when he 
starved—who, we ask, is this gray sinner that he should declare 
to the world the truth of life? . . . We cannot, at this moment, 
recall many great champions of truth who came up out of a long 
career in wickedness. ‘There have been a few, like Bunyan, John 
Newton, and Jerry McAuley, who became aggressive servants of 
the Gospel. But the heralds of a new truth have, in the main, 
come out of a pure life—Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, John 
the Baptist, all the Apostles, Timothy, most of the Fathers, 
Luther and his compeers, Wesley, Moody. God chooses clean 
men to whom he intrusts His oracles. As we approach Tolstoi’s 
religious system we plainly see that his towering pride, though 
all unconscious of itself, is trying, out of its own genius, to evolve 
an idea peculiar to himself—untaught by all the great teachers 
in history. He is going to be lone, peculiar, original, the 
prophet of a new religion in the world. Is not this last effort 
only a continuation in different form of his own confessed self- 
worship? Not content with the crowns he already wears, he 
would with his own hands place on his head that of the Lord’s 
anointed. 

“Tolstoi’s religion is defective in many respects. He mistakes 
for the core of the Gospel a single set of truths which Jesus 
taught. Not his teachings, but Jesus Himself, is the great truth. 
Unlike other teachers, Christ would bring men to his own person. 
The philosophers said, ‘ Believe what I say ;’ Jesus said, ‘ Believe 
in Me.’ The arms of a mother will comfort a weary child far 
more than all the true things she might say; so that child of life, 
who is weary, in sufferings and mysteries, gets genuine rest in 
the consciousness that underneath are the everlasting arms of 
love. That personal contact with the heart of the living Christ 
we cannot find at all in Tolstoi’s ‘My Religion.’ 

“Still another fatal defect is his effort to make the heart right 
by mending the life. The true Gospel is just the reverse. ‘Be 
good,’ says world-wisdom, ‘and so become a child of God.’ 
‘Become a child of God,’ says Divine wisdom, ‘and so be good.’ 
Tolstoi’s principle in this particular is that of the world. 

“Then, teo, his plan has been literally tried, faithfully and 
long. The history of hermitage and monastery is before us. 
The literal abandonment of the world by men seeking the divine 
life has resulted too often in the ruin of manhood to justify a 
repetition of the experiment in modified form. We suspect that 
this is the effect, in a measure at least, on the author of the 
‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ which emits the foul odor of decaying morals. 
While he, with colossal will, is seeking rest in ‘the immeasurable 
silences’ and filling the world with what seems to us the wail of 
despair, there are thousands upon thousands who are bearing a 
real martyrdom in the joy of a blessed faith; for they have heard 
the words,‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.’” 





AT the close of the war, less than thirty years ago, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, numbering 1,000,000 members, owned 10,000 churches, and 3,300 
parsonages, worth in the aggregate $34,000,000. It has now, at the end ofa 
period usually assigned to one generation (in round numbers), 2,500,000 
members, and owns over 24,000 churches, and nearly 10,o00 parsonages, 
worth in the aggregate about $125,000,000. This largely exceeds the ratio of 
the general progress of the country. 


THE first theological seminary in this country to open its doors to 
women was the Meadville Theological School, which graduated two 
women in 188s. 
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Japanese Idea of Religions.—An address by Kinza Riuge M. 
Harai was read at the First American Congress of Liberal Relig- 
ious Societies (Chicago, May 22-25), which was largely a de- 
fense of the Japanese against the charge of idolatry. The con- 
cluding words of the address are strikingly poetical, whether they 
picture the facts or not: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, let me close my speech by present- 
ing you the Japanese conception regarding all religions of the 
world through the following simile: When persons stand on the 
different points of the seashore in a moonlight night, each of them 
will see a long conical shape or pathway of light fall on the water 
fronting the place where he stands. When he walks, the light, 
instead of being left behind, follows him and stops where he 
stops. He thinks that he is the only one who can see the light, 
for the other part looks to him like a black sheet of water—‘ noth- 
ing.’ And he is anxious to let other men see the beautiful reflec- 
tion and he insists that his is the only standpoint from which to 
behold it, and that others who are in distant places look out upon 
only the dark benighted sheet of water. Far from the shore, on 
the peak of a high mountain, there is another person. He looks 
down upon the sea and knows that the moonlight is not a long 
strip, nor is it confined to the places where the people stand, but 
the whole surface of the wide ocean reflects the light like a mir- 
ror, leaving no place in darkness. None of the views seen from 
the different points by different persons can be false, and a// of 
them are true. Sometimes we linger on the seashore flooded by 
our own shaft of moonlight, and at other times the soul takes 
wing to the highest peak and there beholds a quite different as- 
pect of the wide universe.” 





Sleeping in Church.—7he Christian Advocate meditates in 
this wise over sleeping in church in hot weather : 

“Eutychus appears to be the first recorded instance of this pas- 
sive condition—necessity, luxury, or vice, according to circum- 
stances. In his behalf it may be alleged that the record says, 
‘Paul was long preaching ;’ and it is further stated that ‘there 
were many lights in the upper chamber.’ The lights of those 
days were smoky, products of combustion numerous, and further 
it is stated that Paul ‘continued his speech until midnight.’ . 

“Dr. Chalmers went to preach for Edward Irving, the erratic 
genius, who asked the privilege of making a few preliminary re- 


‘marks, and spoke an hour or two in the crowded building. 


Chalmers, referring to it afterward, said: ‘What could I do inan 
exhausted receiver?’ There are many causes justifying sleeping 
in church: the mother who has been watching two or three 
nights with a sick child, the father who has been thoroughly 
overworked, and invalids are not to be condemned if they doze 
in the sanctuary unwillingly. The carbonic-acid gas resulting 
from crowds, and especially from gas-jets, old air heated by 
steam-pipes, the effects of furnaces with red-hot fire-pots, through 
which not only carbonic-acid gas, but a far more dangerous gas, 
can percolate, make the most devout and attentive drowsy. .. . 

“Sometimes, the first signs of old age are a tendency to sleep in 
church. The philosophy of the nod and of the attitudes of the 
head is this: Unconsciously we hold our heads in position by an 
effort of the will. When sleep begins that is relaxed; gravity 
takes charge of the head, and also of the under-jaw; but as the 
head slips back it produces an uncomfortable feeling and slightly 
awakens the sleeper, who spasmodically exercises his will and 
straightens himself up, and relaxes it immediately afterward. 
This may continue in some cases, putting the man in the attitude 
apparently of bowing assent to every succeeding sentence. No 
woman will voluntarily sleep in church if she has the ordinary 
desire to appear well. . . 

“It must, however, be conceded that in many instances the 
minister is to blame. If he succumbs to depressing influences, 
and especially if he drones, or is prolix, or preaches only ‘words, 
words, words,’ or has a canting tone, so that on whatever he says 
the same stress is laid at regular intervals; if he turns his face 
to the wall and does not look at the audience, or fixes his eye 
upon a point and never removes it, or is very long, or makes the 
same gestures frequently, he may lull the people. . . 

“Some ministers have to preach half an hour or so to become 
interesting. I®was well said to one of them: ‘If you had deliv- 
ered the first thirty minutes of your discourse in the adjoining 
graveyard before entering the church, the effect upon the living 
would have been greater.’” 
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The Christian Endeavor Convention in Cleveland.—The first 
regular session of the Christian Endeavor Convention was held 
on Thursday, May 12, at 10 a.m., at the Saengerfest Hall. The 
attendance was unex- 
pectedly large, and 
overflow meetings were 
arranged for at Ep- 
worth Memorial M. E. 
Church and at Wood- 
land Avenue Presby- 
f terian Church. 

The meetings began 
with praise and prayer 
services, after which 
Rev. J. Z. Tyler, chair- 
man of the local coms 
mittee, delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome. This 
was followed by an ad- 
dress by Governor Mc- 
Kinley, welcoming the 
delegates to the State. 
The response was made 
by Rev. E. R. Dille, 
D.D., of San Francisco. 

Secretary W. Baer 
then read his annual re- 
port. There are now, 
he said, 7,395 more C, 
E. Societies than there were a year ago. The largest gain has 
been made by England, where there are now 1,453 societies. 
These figures include 58 societies in Scotland and 38 in Ireland. 
In Australia there are 834 societies; in India, 72; in Japan, 59; 
in the West Indies, 44; in Turkey, 38; in China, 23; in South 
Africa, 25; in Madagascar, 30. The societies in France, Spain, 
and other countries swell a total of 2,740 societies in foreign and 
missionary fields. In Canada and the Provinces there are 2,243 
societies, an increase of 361, and with a total membership of 
134,580. In the United States there are 28,696 societies. These 
figures include 6,809 junior companies, with a membership of 
365,000. The total enrolment of Christian Endeavorers is now 
2,023,800. In 1881, there was one Society with 48 members. 





THE REV. 
President United Society Christian Endeavor. 


FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 





Presbyterian Union.—From an address by the Rev. F. W. 
Sneed, delivered before the Southern Presbyterian General Con- 
vention, in which the reverend gentleman made a strong appeal 
for the union of the Presbyterians North and South, we quote the 
following paragraph, which seems to us to get at the bottom of 
the whole controversy : 

“It is not our business to discuss dead issues, but living ones. 
We are not to consider what was done during the war, but what 
the Master would have us do now. I believe the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church is living too much in the past. I am reminded 
of Uncle Joe, who heard his master talk so much of how things 
were before the war, that he allowed his fancy to paint a Uto- 
pian picture of that period. One evening Uncle Joe was escort- 
ing a Northern gentleman who was a guest of his master. The 
Northern man remarked, as they drove along: ‘Joe, the moon 
shines very bright in your country.’ Uncle Joe, following second 
nature, replied: ‘Laws, Massa, dat ain’t nuffin to what it wuz 
befo’ de wa’.” 





The Choir and Its Pastor.—Uriah X. Buttles, D.D., com- 
ments as follows in J/uszc, July, on Dr. Grigg’s suggestion that 
music should form part of the curriculum of Theological Colleges 
in order to render pastors fitted for the management of their choirs : 

“ The remedy proposed, viz., that the theological schools add 
music to their curricula, is, however, a good one as far as it goes. 
Now the average theological graduate is much in the pickle of a 
friend of mine the year after his graduation from a medical col- 
lege. ‘The fact is,’ confided he to me, ‘till I gave up trying to 
recollect what it said about this and that in the books, and studied 
my patients, everybody I attended died.’ Moreover, without a 
certificate of definite knowledge acquired to give him authority 
to speak in matters musical, the pastor who now has musical taste 
and knowledge has just that more surface to expose to torment. 
He cannot speak with any prospect of pleasant results to his 
choir, nor can he bring any effective pressure to bear upon those 
soulless barbarians, the makers of tune-books and the manufac- 
turers of so-called Gospel-songs.” 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


JUGGERNATH.—The Serampore Juggernath Festival is losing its tradition- 
ary attractions. Yet, this last year, preaching for hours every day was 
kept up at a hired hut, during the eight daysthe Festival lasted. ‘There 
was a most marked diminution,” says the Rev. T. E. Edwards, ‘‘in the num- 
bers which attended the me/a. And fhis year will ever be memorable as that 
in which complete failure attended the pulling of the cars. On the day fixed 
for the outward pulling to take place, crowds assembled to witness the 
sight, but neither of the cars could be moved. The people tugged and 
strained, but alltonopurpose. Hence, the dense crowds had toreturn home 
disappointed. This being Saturday, attempts were renewed on the follow- 
ing Monday, and in the one case they were able to drag the car a few yards, 
more by the help of screw-jacks and pulleys than by the muscular strength 
of the faithful; but, in the other case, they completely failed. The pulling 
of the former very nearly ended in a sad catastrophe. When the car 
moved, the European magistrate slipped and fell under the car, and was 
grazed by the wheels as they passed. It wasa marvelously narrow escape 
The people tried a third day to move the other car, and, on this occasion, 
the Brahmans were out on the roads using persuasion, and, if that failed, 
resorting to threats, and even force to compel the people to take hold of the 
ropes. It wasa very amusing sight to witness all this, and to see the men 
quietly slipping away from the ropes as fast as the Brahmans could send 
them there. And hence, when the signal for pulling was given, it is easy to 
imagine what was the result. Of course, it ended, as it deserved, in total 
failure. Hence, one car was absolutely not moved an inch, though attempts 
were made on three separate days to pullit. And the other car was drawn 
just across the road, where, notwithstanding all the efforts made to draw 
it back again to its former position on the last day of the festival, it had to 
remain.” 


AN ANTI-RITUALIST SOCIETY.—7he Jndependent has received some cir- 
culars, sent out by an organization calling itself ‘* The Protestant Episcopal 
Society of the Reformation,” with an office in the Bible House in this city. 
One of these circulars calls attention to the “rapidly increasing sect gener- 
ally known as Ritualists,” and declares that they are “teaching doctrines 
directly in conflict with Protestant Christianity.”’ It addsthat ‘this sect, 
moving boldly, often craftily, has perverted the Church to a far greater 
degree than is generally supposed.’”’ The aim of the society is to oppose 
“these schismatic and revolutionary efforts for un-Protestantizing our 
Church.” It asks for contributions and names for membership. The par- 
ticular doctrines against which it protests are the ‘‘authority of tradition,” 
that “‘communion is a sacrifice of Christ,’’ that “ministers are priests for 
offering up his sacrifice,” ‘‘transubstantiation,” 
“auricular confession,” and “ priestly mediation.” 


“priestly absolution,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS.—From the Congregational Year-Book we 
learn that the membership of the Congregational Church is composed of 
188,187 males, and 373,444 females. Thisis nearly twotoone. Last year the 
number of deaths of ministers was 98. The average age of these 98 minis- 
ters was 68 years, 5 months, and 23 days. Three of them were over go, and 
17 were between 81 and go. It is interesting to note that of the 98, 39 had not 
received a collegiate education, and 37 had not been through a theological 
seminary. Seventy-five of them were ‘“ without charge.” It appears that 
the practice of baptizing infants isnot dying out. The number baptized 
last year was 11,475, Which is an increase of considerably more than 1,000 
over the number reported for 1892. It is, indeed, the largest number ever 
reported in one year, excepting 1887. 


A COLLECTION ILLUSTRATIVE OF RELIGION.—The department of Com- 
parative Religion in the University of Chicago has at present the advantage 
of a large loan collection of cultus-implements illustrative of Japanese 
Shinto, and Buddhism, and of Hinduism, made, during a long residence in 
the East, by Mr. E. Buckley, now a fellow inthe University. It deserves a 
special mention as a model for other collections. The chief characteristic 
of the collection is its inclusion of the smaller cultus-implements, which are 
usually neglected in favor of the more artistically impressive idols. Such 
cultus-implements, especially those of folk-religion, are usually of quite 
insignificant intrinsic value, but can be secured only by visits to the 
temples, or localities, where they are in use, and are intelligible only to 
those familiar with the use made of them. These include phalloi, in great 
variety, ktenes, shells, mandrakes, mirrors as sun-symbols, pails for water- 
cult, fuses for fire-cult, sacred plants, spirit-boats, gods of luck, charms of 
many materials and applications, divining-rods, sacred pictures, votive 
gifts, food-offerings, and the like, to mention first the articles belonging to 
Shinto, where idols are conspicuous by their absence, with the single ex- 
ception of the above-mentioned gods of luck which form an isolated group 
of mixed and modern origin. We have positive grounds for the assertion 
that this Shinto collection is both complete and unique.—Azdlical World, 


June. 


A MINISTER OVER A CENTURY OLD.—There died in Trikhala, in Thes- 
saly, recently, a Greek priest aged one hundred and twenty—according to 
the records. In thislong period he had never left the village in which he 
was born. He ascribed his long life and vigor to the simple way in which 
he lived. Until a few years ago he slept, Summer and Winter, in the open 
air, drank no wine or alcoholic liquors except at communion, and smoked no 
tobacco. Fora short time he used snuff, but gave it up, as it did not agree 
with him. Meat he seldom ate in the course of the year. His nourishment 
consisted chiefly of fruits, nuts, vegetables, and bread. He always rose 
from his simple bed—which was invariably turned toward the east—before 
the Sun was up, and only priestly duties could induce him to break the 
habit of retiring at nine o’clock. Throughout his life, it is said, he was 
never sick and never used medicine. 


THE REV. MR. MURDOCH, a Methodist minister of Rome, Ga., has been 
deprived of his pastorate by his Bishop because he is the editor of a paper. 
His newspaper is said to be reputable and honest, and only the Bishop’s 
notion that newspapers and ministerial duties don’t mix caused Murdoch's 
dismissal from his church. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


AN APOLOGY FOR MILITARISM. 


ILITARISM in Europe has found many defenders on the 
ground of national defense. Germany claims that she is 
hemmed in between all the rest of the Powers, and cannot pre- 
serve her position and independence without a large army. 
France and Russia claim that they must be prepared for German 
aggression, and Great Britain informs the world that she supports 
her large navy only because it is for the good of all the world 
that England should own all the shipping and trade. Another, 
deeper, and more plausible reason for keeping up large armed 
forces is, however, admitted now by candid people in Europe. 
Premier Crispi of Italy was the first among the statesmen of the 
' Old World to “let the cat out of the bag,” when he demanded 
that the army of Italy should be kept at its present effective 
strength to curb the revolutionaryelement. And now the Pester 
Lioyd, Buda-Pesth, a Conservative paper and the organ of the 
Government of Hungary, publishes a series of articles on the 
same subject : 


“What would be the condition of Europe without its great 
armies,” says the author‘of these articles, ““and what would be 
the position of justice, freedom, and progress. There is a hatred 
of these things in millions of souls all over the world, and if it 
were not for militarism that hatred would seize the weapons of 
destruction and lay the existing order of society in ruins, together 
with all the gains of thousands of years of progress. 

“Nihilism, Social Revolution, Anarchism, and Fenianism are 
but the changing phenomena of the one disease of our time—the 
blind resistance of huge masses to civilization. ‘Without its enor- 
mous armies, Europe would fall a helpless prey to this revolu- 
tionary impulse. Dynamite would be the dictator of the world. 
The bombs are silent only so long as they fear the repeating rifle. 

“It is the merest illusion to fancy that we are enjoying a state 
of peace. International peace, indeed, has not been disturbed 
for fifteen years past, and, in spite of Franco-Russian fraterniza- 
tion, it will not run much risk in the future. 

“That rapprochement is said to have had a peaceful object; 
but, although it may tend to maintain international tranquillity, 
it is impossible to overlook the strong popular movement against 
autocracy in Russia and the change of feeling manifested in 
France through the revival of the Napoleonic legend. The 
diplomatic entente cordzale tends to disturb the idea of autocratic 
rule in Russia, and of Republicanism in France. 

“In these fifteen years of international peace, most of the Euro- 
pean States have had toconduct a war against subversive tenden- 
cies within their own dominions—a war in which no decisive en- 
gagement has yet taken place. The strategic movement of the 
revolution would nevertheless have forted the various Govern- 
ments to increase their defensive resources, even if those arma- 
ments were not required by considerations of foreign policy. 
Disarmament is, indeed, an object which should be striven for to 
the utmost, but it can hardly be attained before the revolution 
has destroyed itself by its own excesses.”—7ranslated for THE 
LiTerary DIGEstT. 





THE ROTHSCHILD GOLD-MONOPOLY. 


HE European papers contain the notice that the Rothschilds 

are about to buy up the Transvaal gold-fields. The com- 

bined houses of the English, French, German, and Austrian 

branches of the Rothschild family hold a greater amount of capi- 

tal than any other private Trust, and their power cannot be over- 

rated. The 7adgliche Rundschau, Berlin, writes upon this sub- 
ject : 

“The Rothschilds have a financial monopoly in Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Brazils, and endeavor to rule the copper, quicksilver, 
and oil markets. People who pointed out that this influence of 
the Rothschilds is dangerously great have been in danger of at- 
tacks from the financial papers, but the news that this firm is 
about to assume control of the Transvaal gold-fields causes grave 
concern even to the organs of the Stock-Exchange. These gold- 
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fields are at present in the hands of a large number of companies, 
and they represent approximately one-third of the whole gold- 
production of the world. It is, therefore, impossible for any 
other house to attempt a control of these mines. If the Roths- 
childs succeed in buying the Transvaal mining-rights, free com- 
petition would cease, and they could regulate the supply of the 
yellow metal according to their pleasure. They would settle the 
mine-workers in the places which would best assist in aregulation 
of the sale of manufactures and provisions. No store, no hotel 
would be safe from a sudden boycott at the order of the monopo- 
lists, who could organize every business in or near the mines to 
suit themselves. A Rothschild Gold-Monopoly would also rule 
the financial politics and the currency question of the civilized 
countries.” 


The Deutsche Ockonomist, Berlin, estimates the profit of the 
gold-fields at Witwatersrand at 200 million dollars. The value of 
the mines is estimated at 1,400 million dollars. The Kimberley 
Diamond-Mines are already largely influenced by the Rothschilds, 
and the Ockonomist, in spite of its conservative views, feels com- 
pelled to denounce this increasing influence of the Rothschilds in 
the following terms: 


“We have always been warm defenders of our present social 
system, and have rejected all Socialistic attacks. But the power 
of capital becomes too great. Human society will not allow 
itself to be divided into a small number of all-powerful capitalists 
and a great mass of proletarians. There will be a violent reac- 
tion against this accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few. 
As yet we cannot see how our civilization is to survive without 
private property. Butif the ruin of the middle-classes continues, 
if private property more and more flows together into the hands 
of the few, then our civilization must fall. Men will give Social- 
ism a chance, in spite of the ruin which must follow such a 
course. By the misuse of private monopolies, syndicates, and 
trusts, present society saws off the plank upon which it sits. 
The masses will give the capitalist a chance to taste the misery 
to which they are subjected."—7ranslated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





1S GREAT BRITAIN GOING TO DESTRUCTION ? 


HIS is rather a startling question, and yet J. J. Kelly, 
ex-Member of Parliament, in Unzted Jreland, Dublin, 
believes that this will be the outcome of Lord Rosebery’s action 
in favoring Cecil Rhodes’ plan of a United British Empire in 
Africa. “Rosebery and his Jingoes do not understand this, but 
they will be made to understand it before the game is played 
out,” says the Irish politician. He believes that France is pre- 
pared to resist British aggression in Africa to the utmost, and 
will fight, at whatever risk to herself, rather than permit the es- 
tablishment of a line of British flags from Cairo to the Cape of 
Good Hope. But France, in fact, risks very little, in Mr. Kelly’s 
opinion. This is his argument: 


“British statesmen and the British public are counting on the 
help of the Triple Alliance in case of hostilities with France and 
her natural allies, Russia, Turkey, and Egypt. But if the Cen- 
tral Powers of Europe came to Great Britain’s aid, they would 
risk the existence of their own States for the benefit of England. 
It is by no means certain that they will be such fools, for in such 
a game they have much to lose and little to gain. Only a few 
Italian fools are bitten with this madness. It is far more proba- 
ble that the statesmen of Europe would come to some arrange- 
ment for that division of the spoils of the British Empire which 
has long been an object of envy and hatred to all Continental 
peoples without exception. The plunder of Great Britain would 
be a comparatively easy operation under the conditions of modern 
war and to a combination composed of Russia, Germany, and 
France. It would also have the advantage of being a paying 
business. Each member of the confederation could receive as 
his share that portion of the spoils which he covets, and which 
would be most valuable to him. Germany would take South 
Africa, on which the statesmen of Berlin have long cast desiring 
eyes, as the only spot on this globe where it is still possible to set 
up a new Germany where white men can live. France would 
take the Congo State and thereby rectify one of the most aston- 
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ishing blunders made by keen statesmen. Africa would then be 
practically divided between Germany, France, Turkey, and 
Portugal, while Russia would seize at least Northern Afghanis- 
tan, and, perhaps, even India. This redistribution of the world 
would be something worth fighting for, and the statesmen of 
Europe would be a pack of arrant humbugs if they lose the chance 
afforded to effect it by Lord Rosebery’s quarrel with France. 
Here is a programme that would repay the nations of Europe for 
the millions spent in creating overwhelming armies and navies. 
With such a prize in view, the statesman who would waste the 
blood and treasure of his nation fighting for the possession of a 
few Alsatian or Polish villages, must be a fool indeed.” 





Canada, ‘“‘the Hope of the Empire.’"—Although Canada has 
not escaped the financial and industrial depression, she appears 
to have been less affected than other countries, and England 
pays greater attention than ever to the resources of the Dominion. 
The forthcoming Inter-Colonial Conference at Ottawa, in which 
Canada will take the lead, has opened the eyes of Britons to the 
great importance of the colony. 


“Canada may almost be described as the Hope of the Empire,” 
says The Home News, London. “As The Times points out, 
Canadian growth has been slow, but steady and sturdy, and 
based upon agriculture and settled industry. Canada has no 
‘labor question’ to speak of ; it possesses a climate not unlike that 
which has developed the sterner qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; it has a seaboard on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
with a rich and favorably-situated coal-supply on its Western 
coast ; its influence upon the settlement by arbitration of the dif- 
ficult questions between Great Britain and the United States may 
prove the germ of issues of a widespread international nature. 
Canada has solved the federation problem ; but its political insti- 
tutions are democratic without being Socialistic. Like South 
Africa, Canada has to preserve an amity between divers races of 
European origin; at the same time it has no serious native prob- 
lem to deal with. The future of Canada is a subject which is 
eminently fruitful for discussion, both in the kindred Colonies 
and in the United Kingdom. With Australia, Africa, and 
Canada drawing nearer to each other and the Old Country, the 
dream of a federated Anglo-Saxon Empire seems nearer to reali- 
zation than perhaps it has ever done before, even to the most 
ardent enthusiasts.” 





THE KOREAN QUESTION. 


W® Americans are specially interested in the possible war in 
Korea, because the United States has large interests in 
that country, and the bulk of the foreign trade is in the hands of 
Americans. Zhe Home News, London, one of the best-informed 
publications where Asiatic politics are concerned, writes : 


“Korea is a backward, barbarous survival, around which in- 
ternational ambitions and rivalries center. The status guo is 
the only guarantee for peace. Japan has sent troops to Korea. 
Seoul, the capital, is in their hands; but it is difficult to say what 
has induced this sudden descent on the Hermit Kingdom by the 
Mikado. No doubt the Japanese merchants have suffered con- 
siderably from the vicious state of things allowed to prevail, and 
Japan has good cause for the step she has taken. The merits of 
her action, however, are of less importance than the action itself. 
It may mean the opening up of the whole Korean question, which 
will, it is feared, not be settled without resort to arms. Russia 
covets Korea, while Japan is practically in possession of it, but 
China has rights which she is not prepared to forego in the inter- 
ests of either. If Japan attempts to remain, China would, it is 
fairly certain, seek to eject her, and, between the two, Russia 
might seize her opportunity. Russia in possession of Korea 
would be a denouement almost as unwelcome for England as for 
China. The best solution of the difficulty, from the English 
point of view, would be the annexation of Korea by Japan, but 
to this China and Russia would both raise insuperable objections.” 


The revolution which is now in progress in Korea, and which 
has caused the dispatch of the Japanese troops, is arising against 
official oppression and corruption. The Zong-hak, or National 
Party, which is branded by the Government as rebellious, does 
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not cease to profess its loyalty to the King and its belief in his 
righteousness. 


“A proclamation attributed to the rebels,” says the Celestial 
Empire, Shanghai, “acknowledges that the King is just, but he 
is surrounded by unrighteous officials, who have made the Goy- 
ernment an article of merchandise and the Civil Examination 
Ground, which is regarded by Koreans as the great bulwark of a 
competent officiary, a market-place. They claim that the money 
raised from the shameless sale of official power over the people 
finds its way not into the treasury of the nation, but goes to en- 
rich unworthy and criminal favorites. For this cause they have 
seized ‘the righteous ensign’ and call upon all people outside in- 
surgent districts to pursue their peaceful vocations and fear no 
illtrom them. If genuine, this proclamation is remarkably tem- 
perate in its tone. But whichever side triumphs, disaster threat- 
ens the nation. The people in arms are the food-producers, and 
they have withdrawn themselves in great numbers from tilling 
the soil.” 


The Japanese Press watches with great jealousy the doings of 
China, and insists that the Japanese Government has a greater 
right to occupy Korea. The Yz7z Shimbun, Tokio, says: 

“The Korean Government has asked China for troops, and 
10,000 men have been dispatched by the Pekin Government. 
As these are far too many for the proposed work, we may expect 


to see great international disturbances. This is all the more the 
case as Russia also has dispatched some troops.” 





WILL FRANCE AND GERMANY CLASP HANDS? 


HE change brought about in the sentiments of European 
politicians, by the attempt of Lord Rosebery to establish a 
continuous British Empire in Africa with the help of King Leo- 
pold of Belgium, is much greater than was at first assumed. 
French and German writers continue to point out that, in the 
face of England’s policy, France and Germany should openly 
combine against her. 
The Boersen Courier, Berlin, explains why the British Govern- 


ment has given up its claim to the strip of territory through the 
Congo Free-State. 


“Belgium cannot act as suzerain of the Congo State except that 
State remains neutral,” says the Courzer, “unless the Belgians 
are willing to forego the neutrality of their country which has 
been guaranteed to them by the Powers. But neither Belgium nor 
England can well afford to forego the advantages derived from 
the neutrality of the former country.” The paper adds that the 
German Foreign Office is now pushing claims of German firms 
against the British Government, which had been allowed to drop 
into oblivion. 


The Hamburger Korrespondent, Hamburg, assures the Eng- 
lish Press that the friendly tone toward Germany, which now 
prevails in the English papers, is rather late, and says: 


“The London Times undertakes to say that only the sarcasm of 
the Bismarck-press brought the Chancellor to his firm behavior 
in this question. But our English contemporary is mistaken. 
People in London will find out that England will not any longer 
profit by following the maxim: d7vide et impera.” 

The Deutsches Wochendlatt, Berlin, says: 

“Tory or Whig, the foreign policy of England remains the 
same. The statesmen on the Thames do not mind that weak 
nations possess a few colonies, as these could be overcome at any 
time. But the rule of the world belongs to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and neither Germans nor French have any business to possess 
colonies in violation of the sacred right of England. Luckily 
late events have shown the French that their enmity against Ger- 
many can only end in England’s possession of all Africa. If 
France did not persist in its enmity against Germany, England 
would never have dared to establish herself in Egypt. France 
ought to join Germany in the establishment of an ideal coalition 
against England.” 

M. Deloucle, the chief of the Colonial Party in the French 
Chamber, says: 


“We know that Germany and France must, at some future 
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time, meet again on the field of battle. But while we are prepar- 
ing for this, we ought not to lose sight of other business. The 
enmity between France and Germany is no reason to grant every- 
thing to a third party. One may think of the Rhine, and yet one 
need not forget the Nile. Germany may, foolishly, desire to 
preserve England’s friendship in case of a war. But experience 
has proved that England is only intent upon furthering her own 
interests. Besides, it is possible that Germany’s young navy is 
better fitted for a modern war than the British, which suffers from 
red-tapeism.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





Irresponsibility of the President of the French Republic.— 
The fact that the President of the French Republic is held irre- 
sponsible for the acts of his administration has been the subject 
of much discussion in France lately. Men of Royalist proclivi- 
ties justify it on the plea that his function and position are virtu- 
ally those of a monarch under a constitutional Government, but 
the adverse view has been very strongly asserted. In an article 
in a late number of the Revue Bleue, M. E. d’Eichthal charac- 
terizes it as a monstrosity that an elected magistrate should be 
held free of all responsibility for his actions. M. d’Eichthal also 
criticizes adversely the power to dissolve the Chambers, vested 
in the President. It strikes him as an anomaly that an elected 
officer should have the power to dissolve the body which elects 
him. The length of the term for which the President is elected is 
also in M. d’Eichthal’s opinion prejudicial to the prestige of his 
office. In the course of seven years there is considerable change 
in the personnel of the Chambers, with, of course, corresponding 
change of view, so that the President can hardly look for a steady 
support to his policy throughout his whole tenure of office. He 
must either strive to conciliate all parties, or throw the whole 
weight of his influence to the support of one. M. d’Eichthal 
recommends a reduction of the term of office to five years, with 
eligibility for reelection for a second term, but he does not indi- 
cate very clearly how this is to remedy the evil complained of.— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





Is the Pope in a Dungeon?—A most sensational case has been 
brought before the Courts of Rome. It appears that several 
French adventurers started the rumor that the present occupant 
of St. Peter’s Chair is not the real Leo XIII., but a substitute, 
put into the Vatican to destroy the power of the Catholic Church. 
The adventurers succeeded in convincing numerous persons that 
the real Pope is a prisoner in the vaults beneath the Vatican, and 
the dupes, among whom are several nobles of high rank, parted 

«with large sums to bribe the supposed jailers of His Holiness to 
give him back to the world. Four persons have been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment each by the court, for alleged 
swindling. 

“The most wonderful thing about the whole matter,” says 7he 
Echo, Berlin, “is that the Countess of Arnaud, the Marquis 
Martinuzzi, the Duke of Bustelli Foscolo, and Baron Penacetti 
continue to maintain their assertion that the Pope who reigns at 
the Vatican is spurious. They are led fo this belief because they 
were unable to obtain an audience with his Holiness. They 
believe that the last Arch-Duke Johann Salvator is the Pope’s 
jailer. It is quite certain that the accused persons endeavored to 
win the Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy for their at- 
tempt to release the supposed prisoner, and that they spent large 
fortunes in the realization of their object. The two Frenchmen 
who contributed 20,000 franes, the Abbé Xaé and the Solicitor 
Genard, also continue to believe the story.”—7ranslated for 
Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 

A Large Harvest a Calamity.—It seems that Russia this year 
is suffering from a large harvest. The St. Petersburg correspond- 
ent to 7ke Echo, Berlin, writes: 

“It seems almost incredible that a people who, two years ago, 
were suffering all the horrors of a famine, and publicly offered 
up prayers to the Almighty for an abundant harvest, should now 
consider measures for the purpose of counteracting the effects of 
the wished-for blessings. But it is» none the less true, and, 
stranger still, some papers, in reply to the question, ‘Should the 
corn be reaped?’ have deliberately given it as their opinion that, 
for numerous districts, it would be advisable to leave the corn 
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standing. Nay, more—it now appears that many landowners re- 
fused even last year to gather in the harvest, and are determined 
not to remove it this year either. One landlord, for instance, 
who owns a large estate near Odessa, and whose facilities for 
export are, therefore, very numerous, foreseeing the fall of 
prices, purchased 1,000 sheep and unhesitatingly turned them 
into his fields of wheat. He is said to be so satisfied with the 
results that he means to do the same this year, now that a fur- 
ther fall in price is probable.” 


The Novostz, Odessa, says: “It would be tantamount to throw- 
ing good money after bad to gather in the harvest this year, for 
itcan only be done at a heavy loss to the farmers. A pud(thirty- 
six pounds) of barley, for instance, costs the producer thirty-six 
and one-quarter kopecks (eighteen cents) before it is shipped at 
Nikolaieff; the price per pud at that port is, at present, only 
thirty-four kopecks, and is bound to become less as soon as the 
abundance of this year’s harvest is made generally known.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE German Reichstag recently passed a Bill authorizing the return of 
the Jesuits toGermany. The Bundesrath has now rejected this Bill. But 
the Order of the Redemptorists will be allowed to return. 


THE German Government has adopted a high tariff against Spain, be- 
cause the Cortes refused to pass the Commercial Treaty pending between 


the two nations. The Spanish Ministry may resign on this account. 


‘THE French Chamber of Deputies have rejected the Income-Tax Bill by 
a vote of 267 to 236. According to French custom, the Ministry demanded 
a vote of confidence, which was granted, against a minority of 80 votes. 


IN the death-duties, the British Government has hit upon atax which is 
likely to yield a large revenue. The wealthiest men of England are not 
very much pleased with the new regulations. The Duke of Westminster 
has calculated that his heirs will have to pay, on his death, the sum of 
$1,300,000 ($6,500,db0). The unfortunate heirs will therefore receive only a 
pittance of £16,500,000 ($82,500,000), 

A LARGE portion of the Liberal Party in England shows dissatisfaction 
with Lord Rosebery as Premier, and there is a movement under way to 
put Sir William Harcourt into Lord Rosebery’s place. Sir William seems 
not unwilling to accept the Premiership, as he refuses to go into the House 
of Lords. 


THE French Press continues to praise the German Emperor for his firm- 
ness in the Congo Question, and his recent pardoning of the French naval 
officers convicted as spies has added greatly to his prestige. This is the 
first time since 1869 that France has evinced a friendly spirit toward her 
Teutonic neighbor. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital of Turkey, has been visited by an earth- 
quake. Many houses were destroyed, and hundreds of people killed by the 
falling walls. It is feared that the casualties in Constantinople are not the 
greatest, and that the towns of the interior have suffered still more in com- 
parison. All telegraphic communication has been interrupted. A relief 
commission appointed by the Government has applied to the Ottoman 
Bank for a loan of 250,000 pounds (Turkish). 

WAR between China and Japan on account of the Korean difficulty 
seems to be inevitabie. China will not withdraw her troops from that coun- 
try, even if Japan consents to withdraw hers, which is not likely, as a con- 
ciliatory attitude in this question would rouse the Japanese people against 
their Government. It is, however, improbable that any European Power 
will participate in the struggle, as any interference on behalf of China 
by the Russians would bring England tothe assistance of Japan. Neither 
France nor Germany is likely to interfere in the matter. 

THE delegates of the Colonial Conference at Ottawa adopted resolftions 
which are of great interest to allindustrial countries. They recorded their 
belief that it would be advisable for Great Britain and her colonies to 
adopt a Customs Union in order to bar out foreign competition in trade. 
Also, that the Colonies should grant each other some preferential duties, 
which would enable them to keep out foreigners, and that the South 
African Customs Union be considered as part of the territory capable of 
being brought within the scope of the contemplated trade-arrangements. 
This was necessary because the South African Union includes countries out 
side of the British possessions. As the United States exports large shipments 
of agricultural implements, American manufacturers are among those 
most likely to suffer by such an arrangement. 

THE Spanish Chambers have passed a Bill authorizing the Government 
to deport all dangerous subjects to Africa. 
plation in Italy and France. 
as they fear that laws originally intended to overawe the Anarchists will be 
made use of to breal: up the Socialist Party. In the British House of Lords, 
the Marquis of Salisbury introduced a Bill giving the Government power 
to control immigration, to prevent the further arrival of foreign paupers, 
and to demand that all dangerous persons should be expelled from 
British soil. At Barcelona, the chief of the Anarchists concerned in the ex- 
plosion inthe Lyceum Theatre, in which thirty people lost their lives, was 
sentenced to death. The Spanish police also arrested an Anarchist sus- 
pected of plotting against the life of the new French President. Hundreds 
of people suspected of plotting against the Government have been arrested 
in Italy. The Socialists are infuriated at the heavy sentence against Deputy 
de Felice for his complicity in the Sicilian riots. They have elected him to 
a municipal position at Messina, along with other sentenced revolutionists; 
but these elections will be declared invalid. 


Similar laws are in contem- 
The Socialists oppose these measures fiercely, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EX-SPEAKER REED ON CLEVELAND’S AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


— nature, especially as it is exemplified in politics, 
must necessarily show some difference between promise 
and performance, but, as regards the present Administration, the 
gulf between what it promised sixteen months ago and what it 
has since achieved is so great, according to ex-Speaker Reed, 
that “‘most men’s minds are already settled as to the verdict 
which will be rendered whenever the opportunity is offered.” 
Mr. Reed contributes a characteristic article on the subject to 
The North American Review, July. The leading thought that 
dominates his article is, that it is the party, not the man, that is 
responsible for the kind of government we get in this country, and 
his article is, therefore, more an arraignment of the Democratic 
Party than of the President. He alludes, in the course of his 
article, to Senator David B. Hill as the ablest leader the Demo- 
cratic Party has. We give below the most salient points of his 
article: 


‘“Party-government being so evidently the sole kind of govern- 
ment possible in any country at all free or civilized, it is strange 
that men do not grasp the idea and keep it always in their minds 
that what governs a country is not the individual or individuals 
who occupy prominent places, but the party which surrounds and 
supports them ; the party, the sentiments of which are really the 
guiding and controlling force. Human beings are so constituted 
that each Jeans upon the other, and all upon each. Of course the 
sentiments of the party out of office are not without their force, 
even upon those apparently holding the reins of power; but the 
main impulse for good or ill comes to an administration from 
those which immediately surround it. It has in itself very little 
original power. Of course it may get strength from the whole 
people, and that strength on particular things may be so great 
that party may be overridden and measures may become law 
which party policy does not dictate, but this can only be when 
the party is so discordant and broken that it can hardly be called 
a party. 

“What a horribly disappointed country it is, and has a right to 
be! Read over Mr. Cleveland’s Inaugural, which perhaps con- 
tained his aspirations and the hopes he had of the future he was 
about to enter upon, and compare it with the events which have 
happened and those which are impending. Read the second 
paragraph of page 3 of the first volume of 7he Record of the 
Fifty-third Congress, in which the Inaugural is published, and 
note the severe measure which was to be meted out to the ‘im 
mense aggregations of kindred enterprises and combinations of 
business interests,’ which was the President’s condensation of 
the word ‘trusts,’ and compare the hope with the fruition as 
shown in the Senate-debate and the Senate-vote of June 5 on 
the sugar-schedule. Compare the homily on ‘paternalism’ and 
the duty of having our ‘judgments unmoved by alluring phrases 
and unvexed by selfish interests,’ with the Jones amendments 
to the Tariff Bill, and the unerring certainty with which you can 
pick out the utterly unselfish interests which prompted their intro- 
duction and the particular Senators who have laid their selfish 
interests a sacrifice on the altar of their Democracy.” 

In like spirit, Mr. Reed refers to failure in other features of the 
Inaugural programme. The lofty language on the subject of the 
spoils-system, for example, finds a rude commentary in the two 
letters of Senator Vest, recently published, which intimate that 
“conformity to the President's views on matters of legislation is 
the indispensable prerequisite to the reception of a Senator's 
‘advice’ as to offices in his own State.” The foreign policy of 
the Administration as exemplified in the Hawaiian affairs is also 
commented on scornfully, and the abandonment of the Bill that 
proposed a repeal of the State Bank-Tax is treated as a direct 
repudiation of a platform promise. He then continues: 

“But all these things are small matters, hardly worth the time 
already spent on them. The great crime of the present adminis- 
tration of affairs has been its treatment of the Tariff-question. 
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The treatment commenced in the Democratic platform, with its 
wild denunciation of Protection and fanatical indorsement of 
Free Trade. Had the people of this country taken the tirade 
seriously there would have been no trouble. Had anybody be 
lieved the Democratic Party to be in earnest it would not have 
lived through half the election-day. But everybody thought it 
only a political maneuver, a last desperate attempt to beat Mr. 
Cleveland, and all but a few believed that the rejected plank, 
which had some sense in it, would be found to embody the real 
determination of the party when it went really into action. The 
Protectionists in the Democratic Party did not dream what a 
powerful weapon they were putting into the hands of their ene- 
mies, or how powerful the South was and how much the organi- 
zation there was wedded to Free Trade, and how little the repre- 
sentatives from that section would listen to the established 
industries of the country. The old Southern Bourbons have been 
the bane of the Democratic Party time out of mind. Naturally 
attaching themselves to it because it is farthest in the rear, they 
drag it backward, and, whenever it is in power, the Nation with 
it. Inthe present House, organized with a Southern man of that 
stamp in the chair, the Committee of Ways and Means was so 
composed that Northern industrial sentiment had little influence, 
so little that the only representative of Northern manufactures 
allowed on the list refused to vote for the results of their 
labors, 

“The Sugar-clauses were not for revenue only. They had a 
commercial value when translated into votes which could not be 
resisted. I do not refer to any scandal, or make any insinuation 
of that nature. The only reference is to the use of those log- 
rolling means from which Tariff-Reform was to free us. The 
revenue was not needed, for the Income-tax was always claimed 
to be ample to supply the deficit; and if the friends of the Bill 
are to be believed, we tax the people of this country and create a 
surplus not to supply its needs, but to obtain votes by an appeal 
to selfish interests, and these entirely local. Is not this some. 
thing which recalls the words ‘culminating atrocity of class legis- 
lation’? How unfortunate it is for a party to have gone into 
action with so large and interesting a vocabulary—‘ culminating 
atrocity of class legislation,’ ‘fraud,’ ‘robbery,’ ‘ paternalism,’ 
‘selfish interests.’ How queer they look now, those children of 
the swiftly vibrating tongue, as they lie side by side in their last 
resting-places. They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided. 

“The limits of this article preclude any full discussion of the 
action of tre Senate, and such a discussion in the liveliest hands 
would be wearisome. Hence, one can only touch upon the points 
most salient, the points which have special significance. Noth 
ing shows better than the cotton-schedule the care which the 
Southern men have for their own industries. ‘Ad valorem’ does 
not predominate there, and yet cottons are so stable in their 
character that they need specifics as little as anything on the list. 
Contrast this treatment with that which woolens receive, and 
you will realize that while sectionalism may be rebuked in words, 
it may reign triumphant in deeds. There, among woolens, 
where specifics are most demanded by practical men, where under- 
valuations are the most dangerous, ‘ad valorems’ lead the way 
to fraud and the destruction of industries. If those two schedules 
should ever become law, watch the effect, and then see that sec- 
tionalism never again gets into our laws. Wein the North are 
anxious that the South should be prosperous. We are thus 
anxious for a sounder reason than sentimentalism; we do not say 
itas an alluring phrase, but are incited by wisely selfish interests 
which are incentives to human progress. We wish the South 
prosperous, so that the South may think as we do and senseless 
bickerings may cease. And it is just as easy to bring the South 
to our industrial level as it is to lower us to theirs, and far more 
profitable to this Nation. We do not therefore sorrow over any- 
thing the South may get in the proposed Tariff Bill, but rather 
rejoice. We could still more rejoice if all other industries all 
over the country were as well treated as cotton in the coarser 
grades. Cotton also in the finer work could bear the better 
treatment which we shall some day give it, to the great benefit of 
both North and South. 

“We do not complain that Southern rice is protected, but we 
cannot see just at what point of Southern latitude the robbery 
involved in Protection to agricultural products melts off and is 
absorbed in what seems to be a universal solvent, the Tariff for 
Revenue only, which renders it both pure and >lacable.” 
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LONDON’S NEW TOWER BRIDGE. 


HIS new highway over the Thames, which was formally 
opened on June 30, takes rank with the great engineering 
feats of the world. The bridge consists of three spans. The 
roadway is a lifting bridge on the bascule principle; that is to 
say, the two leaves rise in a vertical direction and are counter- 
poised on their inner ends. The opening between the piers is 
200 feet. The leaves of the bascule or roadway-bridge are to be 
moved by hydraulic machinery placed in suitable chambers in the 
piers. The center of the pivot is 13 feet 3 inches inside the face 
of the pier. The total length of each lifting part from the center 
of the pivot to the end is 113 feet 3 inches. ‘The short end is 49 
feet 3 inches, and the balancing is by kentledge. 

The steel-skeleton of the bridge-towers is encased in masonry, 
that it may harmonize, so far as possible, with the neighboring 
Tower of London. For foot-passengers, the two towers are con- 
nected at the top by two fixed spans; each of these spans is 237 
feet in length, and consists of two cantilevers and a center 
girder. The height of the columns of the towers is 11g feet 3 
inches. There are three landings to each tower, the floors being 
of steel. The approaches to the piers are on the suspension prin- 
ciple, each chain being in two segments of unequal length. 
There are two hydraulic passenger-elevators, or “lifts,” as our 
English cousins call them, in each tower, in addition to staircases. 
The ties forming the vertical wind-bracing have been put in such 
a manner that when the bridge is fully loaded with its dead 
weight all over, each tie has an initial strain corresponding to 
three and a half tons per square inch of section. 

The weight of the opening roadway, added to that of the high 
level footway and the towers supporting them, renders the load 
upon the foundation unusually heavy for a bridge of such moder- 
ate span. The foundations are carried down to the London clay, 
which forms the bottom of the bed of the river at this point, with 
a slight layer of gravel or river-mud above it. Asit was deter- 
mined to limit the load to the very moderate amount of four tons 
per superficial foot, the dimensions of the foundations work out 
to 100 feet in width and 204% feet from end to end of the cut- 
waters. Sir Benjamin Baker has said that he does not know of 
any other bridge-foundations with such dimensions as those of 
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OUR GIANT CAUSEWAY. 
(Opening of the new Tower Bridge, June 30, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.) 
Father Thames: ** Well, 'm blowed! This quite gets over me!” 
— Punch, London. 
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the Tower bridge, except in the case of the Brooklyn bridge. 
The two main foundations in the latter bridge support a roadway 
of 1,606 feet span, or about the same as that of the Tower bridge. 

In sinking the foundations for piers, eight rectangular iron 
caissons were used for each pier, timber coffer-dams being spe- 
cially forbidden by Act of Parliament. ‘These caissons were 28 
feet square. There were also in each pier four caissons of an 
approximately triangular shape. ‘These caissons were built in 
position, and are mainly permanent below the river-bed, into 
which they extend 1g feet, so as to reach the London clay. This 
clay was undercut below the cutting edge of the caisson, when the 
latter had reached its lowest position, for a vertical distance of 7 
feet and 5 feet outward from the face of the caisson. This gave 
a depth of foundation of 26 feet below the bed of the river. These 
foundations are of cement-concrete, six to one, except the top 
two feet, which is of gault brick-work. These caissons above 
the bed of the river were removed when the masonry was built up 
to the level of 116 feet 6 inches, or 4 feet above high-water. 

Each pier contains two accumulator-chambers, a bascule-cham- 
ber, and two machinery-chambers. The bascule-chamber is a 
recess into which the short arm of the lifting bridge sinks. It 
goes to within 9 feet of the bed of the river. The finished dimen- 
sions of each pier are 70 feet wide by 154 feet 8 inches long from 
point to point at acentral line at the water level. At founda- 
tions they are each 204 feet 6 inches from toe to toe, by roo feet 
wide. 

The central bridge, as before stated, consists of two fixed and 
one opening span; the two fixed spans forming the high level 
footway. ‘The distance between the two piers is a little over 
feet, and the height in the clear above high water is r4o feet. 


230 
This limits the height of-vessels passing under at high water; it 
is, however, sufficient for the purpose, for the Tower bridge is 
only a short distance from London bridge, which defines the 
navigable limit of the Thames for shipping proper—that is, vessels 
with masts that will not lower. The material used for the 
masonry of the bridge is rock-faced granite on the walls and fine 
axed granite on the other parts. The turrets and windows are 
Portland stone and the roof is slate. 

The bridge is near the famous old Tower of London, and con- 
nects Bermondsey, Walworth, Camberwell, and Peckham, on the 
south bank of the Thames, with the western part of the old city, 
on the north bank. 

According to the Lord Mayor of London, the bridge has cost 
the corporation over £1,000,000. The bridge was begun in 1886. 


A DEFENSE OF THE FOREIGNER IN AMERICA. 


HE religious papers published in foreign languages in the 
United States show, as a rule, due appreciation of Ameri- 
can institutions, as compared with the conditions under which 
the subjects of European Governments exist. The Lutherisches 
Kirchenblatt, Reading, makes an exception to this rule. In an 
article on strikes, it is asserted that the misery of the coke-workers 
in America is unequaled, and the writer endeavors to show that 
the American element is inthe wrong. The attitude of Ameri- 
can ministers is sharply criticized, and compared with the lively 
interest shown by some preachers of the Old World with regard 
to the welfare of the laboring classes. The article is of special 
interest, as it defines the creed of the Christian Socialists, whose 
aims are very similar to those of the Chartists: 

““However we may judge Pastor Stécker* and the Christian 
Socialists, it must be admitted that they have won back into the 
Church thousands of men who were lost, and have taught them 
to overcome the godless materialism of our times. 

“The best elements of Evangelical Germany, led by the best of 
the clergy, are now united to solve the social problem. And 
America? In America—where every daily paper reveals to us 
conditions more frightful and misery so much greater than Ger- 
many could imagine—the Church is silent. The churchly appar- 
atus of entire denominations is set to work for the Prohibition 
question ; petitions against the Sunday-opening of the World's 
Fair obtain the signature of thousands and tens of thousands of 
‘American’ Christians, but when it comes to the question of the 


* Ex-Court Chaplain of the Emperor and leader of the Christian Socialists. 
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misery of the people, the Churches say wo/Z me tangere! Among 
all the empty straw threshed by the religious Press there is not a 
word about the social problem. The only thing we are likely to 
see is that crazy Nativist assertion: ‘Everything objectionable in 
our glorious country is due to the foreigners, therefore—away 
with them!’ Those gentlemen who are so proud to speak of 
their ‘pastoral visits’—into a prison they cannot find their way. 
During the coke-strike only ‘foreign’ pastors had a heart for the 
sufferings of the people. 

“It is always said that the foreign laborers are troublesome 
and bloodthirsty, but let us see: The workmen whose dismissal 
caused the strike in the coke-regions were Americans—and they 
broke their word by returning to work. The journalists who, by 
their lying and bloodthirsty articles, roused the mob against the 
strikers, were Americans. The deputy-sheriffs who committed 
such barbarous and brutal actions were Americans. The justices 
who sent innocent people to prison without investigation were 
Americans ; the judge who treated the foreign pastors with cyni- 
cal contempt is an American, and, last but not least, the coke- 
barons whose rapacity causes all this misery are prominent Amer- 
icans. And the ministers who neglected their duty are Americans. 
There is occasionally a demand for exclusively American pastors 
in the Churches. But as long as our people do not change, no 
Church can prosper for any length of time if it does not receive 
ministers from abroad who have wo/ grown up in the swamp of 
American corruption.”— 7rans/ated for THE Lirerary DicEsr. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND ESTHETICS. 


bie subject of portrait-painting supplied the British Prime 

Minister, the other day, with the materials for some reflec- 
tions which, if they are somewhat in the nature of ciaracteristic 
chaff, contain much that is interesting. 


“No one can entertain,” said Lord Rosebery at the Royal 
Academy Banquet, ‘‘so vindictive a hatred of his fellow man as to 
wish to paint him in the costume in which I am now addressing 
you. The swallow-tailed coat is, I believe, dropped for all pur- 
poses of portraiture, and if that be so, in what costume is the 
Englishman of the present century to descend to remotest poster- 
ity through the vehicle of the gifted artists whom I see around 
me? We are not all sufficiently fortunate to be the Chancellor of 
a University. We have not even the happy chance of being a 
municipal dignitary ; we are not allof us masters of hounds, and 
I think the robes of a peer, unattractive in their esthetic aspect, 
have lost something of their popularity. Again, the black velvet 
coat which we are accustomed to associate with deep thought and 
artistic instincts, has become a little faded.” 

Lord Rosebery suggests that the Academy should design a new 
costume. Speaking of the important point of public advertising, 
the Premier said : 

‘Returning from Manchester the other day, I was deeply and 
hideously impressed with the fact that all along the railroads, 
pleasing landscape is entirely ruined by appeals to the public to 
save their constitution, but which ruin their esthetic sense by a 
constant application of a particular form of pill. I view that pros- 
pect with the gravest misgivings. What is to become of land- 
scape-painting, if the country is to be simply a sanitary or adver- 
tising appliance ?” 

The Echo, London, remarks on this: 

“ Advertising has certainly run riot. Noone,save those directly 
interested in covering landscapes with puffery, can deny the hor- 
ror of that form of art. Millions are annually invested in it, so 
that a great interest is fighting artistic culture. And the ad- 
vertisers will be able to defy the most emphatic expressions of 
private or public opinion until local councils take the matter up. 
Lord Rosebery says that one firm has offered a mainsail, free of 
charge, to every ship that will accept it, if at the same time it 
will carry an advertisement across thecanvas. Itis to be feared 
that, in these hard times, many of these mainsails will be accepted. 
Indeed, they are already not an unfamiliar object on the Thames. 
The originality of the device is amusing in its way, but it might 
become something like a national misfortune if the flag were to 
fly over it to any great extent. Possibly, Lord Rosebery’s com- 
ments may bear fruit by making the shipping-classes realize the 
essential vulgarity, not to say meanness, of such a gift.” 
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Is Prohibition Dead in England ?—The opponents of the Blue 
Ribbon movement lately expressed an opinion that there is a stand- 
still, if not a decline, noticeable with regard to the cause of Pro- 
hibition in England. If this is the case, the supporters of the 
movement are by no means willing to acknowledge it. 

“They reason weakly who infer that the Prohibition question 
is a vanishing quantity,” says 7he Scottish Reformer, Glas- 
gow. “The progress of that idea is marked by a rapidity which, 
to intelligent observers, is startling. The time was when Pro- 
hibition simply meant the overthrow of the retail traffic. This 
was considered an extreme position, and not until ‘nolicense’ had 
been in operation for years could the fact of Prohibition be ac- 
cepted. The manufacture was next included in the term, and 
breweries and distilleries were withered by its power as by the 
breath of the Lord; again, importation found a place within the 
meaning of the word, and already the law, with this expansion, 
is, in many areas, working out successfully; but if people 
should not import, States ought not to export. Seats of drink- 
manufacture, whose owners, to save their plant, continued to 
make liquor not for their neighbors but for outsiders, had to close 
their doors. Yet another specific idea, that of non-transportation 
of liquor, is now being wrought out firmly and effectively. Once 
more the question is entering a still further stage, that of deny- 
ing to Government the right to make exemptions to Prohibition 
by licensing for beverage use or by providing for medical, scien- 
tific, or other supposed needful or necessary uses. Those that 
observe the signs of the times with regard to_this question, admit 
that the expansion of the term Prohibition or suppression is a 
great fact which cannot fail to be more and more realized as 
times move on. Prohibitionists cannot but hail this progress in 
the idea, though only as through a glass darkly they can discern 
the time rapidly approaching when Prohibition will have her 
complete order of existence in society, and all traces of the liquor- 
demon shall have disappeared as effectually as the Black Plague, 
which used, from time to time, to decimate population. The 
hour has now arrived when Temperance reformers should ad- 
vance boldly.” 


Drinking Habits of the French Deputies.—In a pleasant 
chatty article by Louis André, in Harfer’s Weekly, on some 
characteristics of the members of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he tells us, zw¢ter adzzs, that the orators of the Chamber are 
in the habit of sipping, as they speak, some sort of beverage, 
which varies according to the temperament of each one. M. 
Floquet used to drink tepid syrup; M. Ribot takes sweetened 
coffee; M. Rouvier, seltzer-water with lemon; M. de Mun, pure 
water; M. Dérouléde, brandy. M. de Freycinet and M. Constans 
never drink anything while speaking. M. Pouyer-Quertier, 
who was Finance Minister at the time of the National Assembly, 
and who preferred the juice of the grape toevery other beverage, 
drank Bordeaux wine in almost any quantity: he has been known 
to speak for three hours, and to absorb eleven glasses of his 
favorite wine without the slightest inconvenience. It was M. 
Pouyer-Quertier who settled with Prince Bismarck the conditions 
for the payment of the five thousand millions of francs which 
France, after the war, had to pay over toGermany. The story 
is told that one day, while the two plenipotentiaries were discuss- 
ing at table the details of those conditions, Prince Bismarck con- 
ceived the idea of trying to make M. Pouyer-Quertier drink too 
much. The latter had scarcely emptied his glass when the Prince 
replenished it, and the French plenipotentiary tossed it off imme- 
diately. . Prince Bismarck, however, had to keep up with him and 
drink in his turn, so that after an hour the great Chancellor felt 
his head grow rather heavy. He gave up the bout, and said to 
M. Pouyer-Quertier, “I see that wine has no great effect upon 
you.” “Oh,” replied the other, who had noticed Bismarck’s 
attempt to fuddle him, “I can absorb almost any quantity; I can 
even swallow the glass itself.” And suiting the action to the 
word, he crushed the glass between his teeth without cutting his 
lips. 

Those who are to be pitied in such cases of oratorical intoxica- 
tion are the secretaries seated at the foot of the tribune, and who 
must draw up without the assistance of any shorthand writer an 
official and impartial account of the proceedings. How often 
have those poor secretaries been doused by spilt glasses or 
knecked on the head by objects falling from the tribune. One 
day, M. Camille Pelletan, who denied ever having brought forward 
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& proposition for electoral purposes, exclaimed with a fine oratori- 
cal flourish of the arm, “I have never asked a grant for the inun- 
dated!” As he uttered these words he toppled over his glass 
of sugar and water, which fell on the back of one of the sec- 
retaries. ‘The latter rose, shook himself, and said to the 
speaker, in a whisper, “ Well, if you have never asked a grant for 
the inundated, you can do so now for me.” Another day, Bishop 
Freppel upset his glass of water over the head of a secretary who 
was a Protestant, and who, as everybody knew, edited a radi- 
eal journal. ‘Provided it isn’t holy-water!” exclaimed the 
secretary. And the entire House set up a laugh. 


Chance Abroad for American Enterprise.—While the present 
financial depression makes it extremely difficult to start a new 
enterprise in the United States, energetic Americans should com- 
pete with Europeans in their own countries. So says Mr. A. 
‘Tenner in the New York Sfaats-Zettung. The quick percep- 
tion and practicalness of the American make him a born inventor, 
and it is specially with regard to novelties that the writer seeks 
to arouse our enterprise for the fields abroad. He says: 

“America has given birth to a great number of important in- 
ventions, such as the sewing-machine, the modern tramway, the 
first telegraph-apparatus, the type-writing machine, and others. 
Many of the inventors have become very rich men, and for some 
time the world expected every new and useful departure to take 
its rise in America. 

“For along time, Americans had no need to pay much attention 
to foreign markets. This is, however, no longer the case; the 
proud assertion,‘ America is big enough for me,’ has ceased to be 
altogether true. It is no longer easy to raise the necessary capi- 
tal to develop an invention. We must look for it abroad. 

“But does it pay to obtain a patent in foreign conntries? And 
is it possible to sell such a patent-right? It certainly is, if we go 
the right way about it. The first condition of success is a proper 
knowledge of the language and habits of the people among whom 
we seek to introduce our goods. Americans fail often for the 
want of this knowledge. They look upon everything through 
American spectacles, and thus missthe best chances. Big prices 
have more than once been paid for American inventions in 
Europe, although one must not, at once, dream of realizing mil- 
lions. FS 

“Nor are the chances equally good in all countries. In Belgium, 
France, and Austria it is difficult to sell the patent-right of a 
novelty. But this is not the case in England and Germany, 
where there is no want of capital for the exploitation of a useful 
invention. This is especially the case in the latter country, 
which is far more progressive than either France or England and 
more willing to receive an industrial novelty than any other 
European country. Berlin, for instance, has more telephone. 
stations than New York, and a greater number of electric-lights, 
while the conditions with regard to both these inventions are 
miserable in London and Paris.”— 7vans/ated for Tue LITERARY 
DIcEstT. 


A Warning to Aged Emigrants.—A warning to Europeans who 
are past the prime of life, against emigrating to the United States, 
appears in the /rzedenker, of Milwaukee, from the pen of S. 
Wiener. America, he says, is no place for people who are set in 
their ways and unable to adapt themselves to new surroundings. 
He acknowledges that many middle-aged persons ate forced by 
circumstances to seek a new home on this side of the water, but even 
these are told: “You should not have come to America; we need 
only young and energetic hands.” How much more thoughtless 
and foolish is it of an elderly person to attempt to gain a compe- 
tence in America! But such thoughtlessness is to be called madness 
when the attempt is made without the certain assistance of some 
younger members of the family. Unhappily, there are still to 
be found many people of riper years who make the attempt, in 
spite of all warnings, and end miserably ona foreign shore. ‘The 
writer thinks that the warning also applies to another class of old 
people, namely: those who tear themselves from their accustomed 
surroundings to be with children who came to the United States 
at an early age and have fully become Americanized. He says: 

“Respect for old age has, in our age of steam, received severe 
shocks in nearly every country; but, with us, this evil is at its 
height. Education, legislation and society combine to create a 
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state of things with us in which the right of existence is denied 
to the aged poor, after the manner of the African cannibals, who 
eat their old to put them out of their misery. 

“The practice of ridiculing the set ways of elderly persons who 
were born abroad is even followed as a diversion by the urchins 
in our streets, and characterizes American disregard for the feel- 
ingsof others. It is mainly the result of our educational methods 
in the homes and in the schools. No attention is given to decent 
and respectful behavior toward aged persons and superiors, and 
impertinence is methodically fostered. Marked eccentricities 
deserve, no doubt, some reprimand, but the right to correct does 
not pertain to impertinent youth.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


The American Dollar-Sign.—An exchange, which has been 
looking up the matter, presents five theories of the origin of the 
dollar-mark ($), they being selected from about twenty more or 
less plausible solutions 


1. That it is a combination of “U. S.,” the initials of United 
States. 

2. That it is a modification of the figure 8, the dollar being 
formerly called a “ piece of eight.” 

3. That it is derived fromea representation of the Pillars of 
Hercules, consisting of two needle-like towers or pillars con- 
nected with a scroll. The old Spanish coins marked with the 
pillar device were frequently referred to as “pillar dollars.” 

4. That it is a combination of “H.S., "the ancient Roman 
mark of money unit. 

5. That it is the combination of P and S, from feso duro, sig- 
nifying “‘harddollar.” In Spanish accounts peso is contracted by 
writing the S over the P and placing it after the sum. 

According to one writer, the symbol of the dollar is a mono- 
gram of the letters ‘‘V,” “S,” and “J,” the dollar being origi- 
nally a “‘thaler” coined in the valley of Saint Joachim, Bohemia, 
and known as a “Joachim thaler,” and the monogram the initials 
of the words “‘ Valley Saint Joachim.” 

The editor of 7he London Whitehall Review, a very abl 
writer, in giving his opinion of ‘Reason No. 3,” as given above 
says: “The American symbol for dollar is taken from the Span- 
ish dollar, and the origin of the sign, of course, must be looked 
for in associations of Spanish coins. On the reverse side of the 
Spanish dollar is a representation of the Pillars of Hercules, and 
around each pillar is a scroll with the inscription ‘plus ultra.’ 
This device in the course of time has degenerated into the sign 
which at present stands for American as well as Spanish dollars 
—‘$.’ The scroll around the pillars represents the two serpents 
sent by Juno to destroy Hercules in his cradle.” 


A New Party for Political Reform in England.—Mr. Grant 
Allen and Mr. Andrew Reid have started a new party. Mr. 
Grant Allen has arranged that they are to be called ‘Isocrats,” 
while Mr. Andrew Reid proposes ‘‘purple” for the color and ‘I 
Serve” forthe motto. We are not sure what purpose the Isocrats 
will serve. We feel doubtful whether they will ever serve them- 
selves. But they are going to wear pansy-blossoms, and proceed 
on the understanding that “politics must henceforth be merged 
into morals.” Mr. Walter Crane has helped too. He has drawn 
a picture full of symbolic concerns, pointing to Utopia at hand 
The democrat has had his little howl, the plutocrat is dead; the 
aristocrat lingers in secluded corners, but mankind must open his 
ears, now and at once, to the new gospel of Messrs. Allen and 
Reid. Mankind must give the Isocrat, with his regal color and 
princely motto, welcome. “Only a pansy-blossom” will be sung 
again with new significance. The new party's programme is 
fairly comprehensive—nationalization of land and institution of 
national rent. For Labor, an eight hours’ day, eight months’ 
contract between master and man, eight shillings a day, and the 
destruction of labor-saving machinery ; an end to all State loans, 
interest, and debt; universal suffrage, both sexes in Parliament, 
and the abolition of the House of Lords; no spirited policies 
abroad, and “the final step will be to abolish in India the British 
Government,” for “human nature and human capacity break 
down before a function so stupendous as the rule of a people so 
vast and so multiform and at such a distance as the peoples of 
India.” Human nature will think nothing of ruling India after a 
turn at the new politics.—A/ack and White, London. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Stocks. 


rhe Bulls of the Stock Exchange are apparently 
deriving a great deal of comfort from the fact that 
prices shrunk so little during the past week, con- 
sidering the disturbance and general arrest of 
business which attended the great railway-strike 
But, as isshrewdly remarked by 7ke 7rzbune, ‘*The 
stock-market, properly speaking, does not exist. 
Out of 720,937 Shares sold last week, 236,271 were of 
Sugar, and 409,508 of five Trust-stocks, while the 
seven railroad-stocks and telegraph-stocks ranking 


highest recorded sales of only 204,950 shares, and 


THE 


all other sales were but 106,479 shares. It is said | 


that prices improved because the strike collapsed, 
but the improvement has been about as important 
as the transactions.” 


The week opened with a considerable display of ; 


to the extent of discounting future prosperity. 


There is a lot of money in the country lying idle, 
and a general disposition to regard the recovery 
as merely a question of time 

The Dry Goods Chronicle says: “The first half 
of the year has gone,”’ and while it is not possible 
to get a complete return of the business done, lead 


ing houses report 


“it has fallen from ro to 15 per 
cent. in volume below an ordinary half-year, and 
compared with the first half of last year probably 


25 per cent. in value.’ 


Imports (Exclusive of Specie) at the Port 
of New York. 


The following table shows the imports (exclusive 


of specie) at the port of New York for the week 
; ending July 13, 1894: 
| 1594- 159 
a ere $1,486,921 $2,372,945 
General merchandise 7,308,611 5,861,635 
Total for the week.... $8,234,580 


anxiety on the part of European holders who im- | 


agined that we were on the eve of a revolution, 


and showed a disposition to close out, which would | 


have brought stocks down 
President Cleveland’s prompt action and its at- 
tendant consequences. By Wednesdav, confidence 
restored, but railway- 
stock has unquestionably been depreciated. The 


was in a great measure 


ioss to the lines through damage inflicted by 
rioters will have to be sustained in large measure 
by the cities, counties, or States in which the prop- 
erties are situated; the loss of revenue is a still 
more important matter, and will be reflected in 
statements of earnings made public for some weeks 
to come. Results on some lines for the first week 
of July were so poor that the returns for that 
period are to be consolidated with those of the 
On the St. 
than the average amount of passenger-business 
was done, although the road was not formally 
“tied up,’’ having no strike of its men, but the 
freight-traffic handled was only about 25 per cent. 
of the normal amount. 


second week. Paul, for example, less 


The Treasury. 


Only $600,000 gold was exported to Europe dur- 
ing the week, and the movement was attended 
with but littie interest 

The balance at the Treasury on July 16 was: 
Currency, $52,915,146; Coin, $80,628,088 

On July 1, 1893, the Treasury he 
of gold-coinand bullion and $1,000,000 of gold-cer- 


a 


1 $188, 400,000 


tificates, while at the beginning of the present 
month it held $131,200,000 of gold-coin and bullion, 
and less than $450,000 of gold-certificates, or a de- 
crease of more than $s8,ooo,000 in its holding of 
nearly that 
The amount of gold- 


gold, despite the replenishment of 
amount by the bond-issue. 
certificates in circulation having been reduced by 


Sf 


26,000,000, however, the Treasury net gold-fun:lis 
reduced by little more than half the amount of its 
decrease in gross holdings of gold. 

While the Treasury gold has gone down its hold- 
ings of silver have gone up; the amount of silver 
dollars stored away in its vaults increasing from 
362, 300,000 tO $368, 100,000; of subsidiary silver from 
$17,800,00 from 


118,100,000 tO $127,200,000; of silver certificates from 


11,800,000 to 3 of silver bars 
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$4,400,000 to $10,000,000, and of so-called Treasury 
or Sherman notes from $6,500,000 to $17,700,c00. The 
Treasury holdings of legal-tender and National 
Bank notes have also largely increased, the United 
States notes by more than $50,000,000 and National 
sank notes by $2,500,000, affording an ample stock 
of currency available for thecrop movements and 
Fall trade. 
The State of Trade. 

Bradstreet reports that during the greater por- 


tion of the week, general wholesale business at 
Chicago and at centers within the territory tribu- 


with a run but for | 


tary has been practically paralyzed by the rail- | 


way-strike. Larger Eastern cities felt the effects 
of the tie-up in restricted receipts of live stock, 
meat, and produce, while Western manufacturers 
and merchants suffered loss through inability to 
secure supplies and raw materials from the East. 
At the same time it cannot be said that the strike 
exerted any appreciable influence on Eastern 
trade, which, still paralyzed by the uncertainty at- 
tending the fate of the Tariff Bill, is prepared fora 
rally as soon as the Bill shall have passed, even 


Previously reported 
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sanity The defendant owed him the duty to 
carry him safely—not to injure his person by force 
or violence. It owed him no duty to protect him 
from fright, excitement, or from any hardship that 
he might subsequently suffer as a result of the 
unfortunate accident.” 








Directors of Corporations. 


Directors who own all the stock are not within 
the rule prohibiting persons in a fiduciary rela 
tion from contracting for their own advantage i1 
the name of the beneficiaries, and a contract mace 
by them is not invalid as against public 
McCracken v. 


policy 
Robison, 57 Fed. Rep., 


375 


Action against Firms. 


Provision that the sum owing by one copartner 
for merchandise contributed by him to to copart- 
nership shall be paid by the firm, will be construed 
as made for benefit of those to whom such sum is 
due, and they may sue the firm on such agree- 
Skingarn v. Rosenfeld (N. Y 


ment. Common 


| Pleas), 24 N. Y. Sup., 733. 


| lication ” 


Cashier Paying his Debt to the State by | 


Fraudulent Draft. 

Recently a case was decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York, where the cashier of a 
National Bank was also a tax-collector, and in his 
character of 
State. 


bank of which he was cashier, without funds there, 


tax-collector was indebted to the 


and the draft was paid. The bank brought an ac- 
tion against the State to compel the refunding of 
the money, and it was held that the action could 
not lie if the officers of the State receiving the 
money had no knowledge of the 
character of the draft. 


fraudulent 


Interstate Law-—Foreign Corporations— 
Validity of a General Assignment 
for the Benefit of Creditors. 


In the recent case of Vanderpool v. Foreman, the 
Court of Appeals of New York has decided that 
the Courts of that State will recognize as valid a 
general assignment for the benefit of its creditors, 
made in the State of New York by an insolvent 
corporation, created under the laws of another 
State, but doing business in New York, provided 
it is authorized to make such an assignment by the 


To pay this debt he drew a draft on the | 





laws of the State in which it was organized. The | 


Court held that the provision of the Revised 


Statutes of New York, that no corporation shall 


make any transfer or assignment in contemplation 


of insolvency, and declaring such assignment void, | 


applied only to domestic corporations. 


Railway-Accident Producing Fright and 


Insanity. 
In Haile’s Curator v. Texas and P. Ry. Co., 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 60 Fed. 
Rep. 557, it was held that when a passenger on a 
railroad-train receives no bodily injury from an 
accident caused by the company’s negligence, but 
is made insane by the excitement, hardship, and 
suffering resulting therefrom, the company is not 
liable in damages therefor, since insanity is not 
a probable or ordinary result of exposure to a 
railroad-accident. The Court said: 

“ Whilethe defendant, as a common carrier, had 
reason to anticipate that an accident would cause 
physical injury, and would produce fright and ex- 
citement, it had no reason to anticipate that the 
latter would result in permanent injury, as a dis- 
ease of the head, or any other disease that might 
be caused by excitement, exposure and hardship 
sometimes incident to travel. If the disease was 
not likely to result from the accident, and was not 
one which the defendant could reasonably have 
foreseen, in the light of the attending circum- 
stances, then the accident was not the proximate 
cause. The defendant had no reason to anticipate 


| that the result of an accident on its road would so 
| operate on Haile’s mind as to produce disease 


the disease of insanity—any more than that the 
exposure and hardship he suffered would produce 
grippe, pneumonia, or any otherdisease. He sus- 
tained no bodily injury by the accident as far as 
the petition shows, but it caused a shock and an 
excitement which, under his peculiar mental and 
physical condition at the time, resulted in his in- 


| cordial gor d-by, 


What Is ‘“‘ Publication’’ of a Libel? 


The English law of libel has become somewhat 
complicated by recent decisions as to what is *\pub- 
of alibel. It has been held that a man 
who dictates a letter to a shorthand-clerk, and has 
it copied in a letter-press book, publishes the libel 
to athird person. It has recently been decided, 
however, that solicitors were not liable when they 
wrote a defamatory letter which was communi- 
cated to their clerk in the ordinary course’of their 
business as solicitors, A distinction is made be- 
tween a merchant and a lawyer, because a. mer- 
chant cannot ordinarily be called on to write de- 
famatory matter, while a lawyer is often obliged 
to write defamatory statements, and if he does so 
without any malice he is not heldliable. If aman 
wishes to make unpleasant statements to a corre- 
spondent, he will under these decisions find it safer 
to have his lawyer write the ietter for him. 


CHESS. 


The New York Recorder publishes the 
following correspondence 
upon the projected 






bearing 
“return ’’ match 
for the championship of the 
world: 


W.. Steinitz, Esq. 

DEAR Sik:—In reply to your 
late favor, I beg to state that 
Mr. W. M. de Visser has kind- 
ly consented to act as my second. 

I am not certain of the date of my return, as | in- 
tend to make atrip around the world; but I shall 
be at your disposal whenever I shall be back from 
my journey. Yours very truly, wishing you a 
E. LASKER. 


W. M. de Visser, Esq., Brooklyn, 

My DEAR MR. DE VISSER:—Mr. Lasker has 
notified me that you have accepted the office of his 
second, and I beg to express, in the first place, my 
warmest approval of his selection and my fullest 
confidence that you will conduct negotiations on 


his behalf in the most honorable manner. 





From Mr. Lasker's last letter to me, of which 
I inclose a copy, as well as from my previous cor- 
respondence with him on the subject, I can only 
conclude that he has given you plenary powers to 
make binding preparations for the contemplated 
match with one exception, namely, in regard to 
the time for the commencement of the contest, 
which he now desires to be extended until his re- 
turn from an intended “trip round the world.” 
As you may be aware, Mr. Lasker has already, in 
a previous letter to me, dated June 15, positively 


| fixed the beginning of the match for the end 


of the current year, and I must strongly enter my 
objection against his making such a serious modi- 
fication of our agreement without my consent 

However, in order to meet Mr. Lasker's wishes 
as much as possible, Iam now willing to postpone 
the beginning of the match until the middle of 
March of 189s, at the latest. 

You will, no doubt, understand that I cannot 
bind myself and my backers for an indefinite 
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period, and that I cannot make any further con- 
cession on the point, as otherwise the match is not 
likely to be finished before the hot Summer 
season, which is utterly unsuitable for such a con- 
test. Very truly yours, W. STEINITZ. 


A very good piece of advice from ‘‘Stamma on 
the Game of Chess,"’ published in 1819: “If your 
adversary plays, or leaves a piece,when it is in 
your power to take it, as you may at first sight 
think, for nothing, do not immediately conclude it 
to be through inadvertency, especially if he is a 
good player, but consider whether by taking it 
you do not expose yourself to a mate, or, at least, 
to pay too dear for what you get.” 


PROBLEM 17. 
By J. H. BLACKBURNE. 
(From 7he New Review, London.) 
Black—Five Pieces. 
K on K Kt 3; B on K R4q; Ps on K Kt 2anéd s, and 
QB 4. 
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White— Seven Pieces. 
K on Q 2; Bs on Q Ktsq and Q8; Ktson KB 


and K Kt 5; Ps on Q 4and K Kt 3. 
White mates in three moves 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM ts. 


White. Black. 
1 Q—R 7 BxQ 
2 ‘me {oe 
errer KxR 
2 Q—Kt 8 mate 
“Er ae PxR 
2 Ktx P mate 
© causes BxP 
2 Ktx P mate 
Z secccs KtxP 
2 R—K 5 mate 
R..oh-md ae Kt—B 3 
2 Q—Q 7 mate 
pets BxKt 
2 B—B 4 mate 
S Sadek P—B 3 
2 R—Q 6 mate 
errs R—any move 


2 QxB mate. 


Correct solution received from the Revs. A. B. 
Coats, Beverly, Mass., and V. F. Partch, Oakdale, 
Neb., H. L. Chipman, Bad Axe, Mich., and J. F. 
Morton, Jr., Boston. 


M. J. Sisley, Toronto: KtxR ch willnotdo. For 
Black replies K x R, and there you are. 

PROBLEM 16 is one of the most difficult and in- 
structive problems we have published. The power 
of the Bishop is shown ina most admirable man- 
ner, and White’s second move is as hard to find 
as the first. It will pay you tostudy this problem. 
Problems should not be regarded as merely puz- 
zles. If they are of any use at all, they must show 
a possible position and reveal the special func- 
tions of the pieces used. 





Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in chil- 
dren is rare unless they are healthy. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk are comparatively free from sick- 
ness. This milk is so easily prepared that 
improper feeding is inexcusable. 
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| Wednesday, July 71. 








Thursday, July 12. 


Saturday, July 14. 


Current Events 


Monday, July 9. 


The Senate takes up the Appropriation Bill; 
the Naval Appropriation Bill is passed. .. . 
The Democratic members of the Tariff Confer, 
ence Committee meet. There is a cessation 
of rioting and disorder in Chicago; the Pullman 
Company finally refuses to submit the contro- 
versy with its employees to arbitration, and a 
general strike of the Labor-Unions may take 
place. ... The President issuesa second pro- 
clamation, covering nine Western States and 
Territories, ordering rioters to disperse. 
Several roads at Toledo, O., are tied up. 

Several dynamite-bombs are found in Pilsen, 
Bohemia; one explodes and injures several per- 
sons. ... The German Bundesrath rejects the 
Bill to repeal Anti-Jesuit laws. The Pope is 
reported to be in extremely feeble condition. 


uesday, July to. | 


In the Senate, the resolution of Senator Peffer | 
as to Government-control of railroads, is taken 
up; the strike is discussed, Senator Peffer de- 
fending the strikers and attacking the Pullman 
Company, and Senators Davis and Gordon de- 
nouncing the lawlessness of the strikers. ... The 
Democratic members of the Tariff Conference 
are said to be unable to agree... . Debs, How- 
ard, and other strike-leaders are arrested for 
conspiracy to obstruct the mails, and released 
on bail; the Knights of Labor are asked to join 
the strike by the General Master Workman, 
Sovereign; the Trades-Unions of Chicago go out 
on a general sympathetic strike. . United 
States troops start for Sacramento, which has 
been under mob-rule for a week. New York 
labor-leaders prepared to order a strike out of | 
sympathy with the railroad-men in the West 

An Anarchist is arrested in Spain, charged 
with plotting to kill the new President of 
France. Violent earthquake-shocks are felt 
in Constantinople, and fifty lives are reported 
to have been lost. 


The Senate passes unanimously Senator 
Daniels’ resolution indorsing the action of Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the railroad-strike; three Ap- 
propriation Bills are passed with little debate. 
... The House passes the McRae Railroad Land 
Forfeiture Bill. The appeal to the Knights 
of Labor to join the strike is but slowly re- 
sponded to; only about 15,000 men go out in 
Chicago, and none go out elsewhere... . 
Strikers at Sacramento wreck a train, killing 
the engineer and several soldiers. Twelve 
roads are reported as tied up at Toledo. 
General James B. Fry dies at Newport. 

The Italian Chamber passes a Bill to suppress 
theoretical propaganda of Anarchy... . Several 
earthquake-shocks felt in and about Constanti- 
nople; many buildings are destroyed, and many 
lives are lost. ... A Spanish Anarchist is sen- 
tenced to death for complicity in the Lyceum- 
Theater explosion. 


In the Senate, a resolution is introduced in- 
quiring into the work of the Tariff Conference 
Committee; the Army and Fortification Appro- 
priation Bills are passed. . Trains are moved 
more freely in the West, and there is little dis- 
order; no general strike yet. ... President Cleve- 
land consents to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the strike under the Arbitration Law of 1888 
.. . Organized labor in New York holds a mass- 
meeting and indorses Debs and the sympathetic 
strike. .. . The Christian Endeavor Convention 
opens in Cleveland 

Germany declares a tariff-war against Spain. 
... The French Chamber rejects a proposal for 
an Income-Tax, and votes confidence in the Min- 
istry. ... Japan accepts England’s offer of me- | 
diation- in the Korean,dispute. ... The Arz/- | 
annia defeats the Vigz/an¢ for the sixth time. 


Friday, July 13. 


The Senate passes the River and Harbor Ap- 
propriation Bill, and discusses the resolution as | 
to what the Tariff Conference is doing... . 
President Debs offers to declare the railroad- 
strike off if the general managers would, take 
back the strikers not accused of crime, but the 
managers refuse to consider the proposition; the 
strike is believed to be at an end;. Mr. Gempers 
issues a statement declaring a general strike of 
the Federation of Labor inexpedient. Regu- 
lars fire into a mob at Sacramento, and wound 
two men. . .. Prendergast. the assassin of Carter 
Harrison, is executed in Chicago. . A certifi- 
cate of reasonable doubt is granted in the Wiman 
case, and Mr. Wiman is released on bail pending | 
the decision of the Court of Appeals. 

An attempt is made by a man supposed to be | 
an Anarchist to burn the French ironclad Lazare | 


Carnot as she was being launched at Toulon.... 
More earthquake-shocks are felt in Constantino- 
ple, and the panic increases. 





The Senate considers the Legislative, Judicial, | 
and Executive Appropriation Bills. . .. Private |} 
Bills in the House. 


President Debs declares | 
he will continue the strike if necessary; strikers! 
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return to work in several places; the Chicag 
Building Trades’ Council rescinds its st: 

order. ... The situation in California is great 
improved, the trains running more freely ont 


mail-lines. he cruiser Minneafolss, on 
trial-trip in Massachusetts Bay, developsa speed 
of 23.05 knots, unofficial time, winning a bonus 


tor her builders. 

The second reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill 
is to be moved in the House of Commons by 
John Morley, and the Conservatives are de\ 
sing ways of defeating it. The need of repres 
sive measures against Anarchists is the pring 
pal topic of discussion in Germany 


Sunday, July 16. 


President Debs addresses several meetings; he 
may transfer his strike operations further West. 
. Strikers wreck a freight-train at Indian- 
apolis. ... Trains now running regularly on 
the Southern Pacific. . The National Conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavor ends at Cleveland 
.. . Forest-fires are raging in New Jersey 
The third session of the Catholic Summer School 
is opened at Plattsburg, N. Y 
Two Anarchists are arrested in Paris. . An 
alarming spread of cholera is reported from St 
Petersburg. . In observance of the anniver 
sary of the taking of the Bastile, President Casi 
mir-Perier signs 1,314 pardons and commutations 
. Cuxhaven, the port of Hamburg, celebraies 
the sooth anniversary of its founding 





North Carolina Supreme Court, 
WALTER CLARK, Associate Justice. 


RALEIGH, N.C., 

Jan. 26, 1894 
We have found the Ele« 
tropoise very valuable, es; 
cially forchildren. I got one 
last May, and I am sure | 
have saved three times its 

cost already in doctor's ar 
drug store bills. From my 
experience with it, and ob- 
servation, I can safely recom- 


mend 


WaALTI Cia 


PROF. TOTTEN’S OPINION. 


Prof. Totten, of Yale Colle ge, is one of the most 
advanced thinkers, reasoners and Bible students of the 
age, and all of his scientific works are of the highest 
standard. On page 228, volume 7, of his work entitled 
‘**Our Race,” he writes as follows: “ But thanks bet 
God, there ts a remedy for such as be sick me single, 
stmple remedy—an instrument called the Electropoise 


We do not personally know the parties who control thi 
instrument, but we do know of its value We are 


| netther agents nor arein anyway financially interested 


in the matter.” 


Former Commissioner of Patents, 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WaAsHincton, D.C., 
March 8, 189 
I am aregular M.D., and 
have been a practicing phy- 
sician; from the course of 
my education and association 
as such, I had no faith in the 
Electropoise. Personal ex- 
perience and observation 
have, however, convinced me 
of its wonderful curative 
power. 
R. G. DyrenrortuH, 
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TRADE ARK. 


A HOME CURE FOR DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 

Shall we mail you a book giving the theory, 
the results, the price, the ease of its successful 
application, its difference from other treatments, 
and why it cures them when all else fails? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


1122 Broadway, NEW YORK. 




















THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 











SEVERE EXPOSURE 

Often results in colds, fevers, rheumatism, 
neuralgia and kindred derangements. We 
do not ‘*‘ catch cold” if we are in good condi- 
tion. If the liver is active, and the system 
in consequence doing its duty, we live in full 
health and enjoy life ‘train or shine.” To 
break up a cold there’s nothing so valuable 
as Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. They keep 
the whole system regulated in a perfectly 
natural way. If we do not feel happy, if we 
worry and grumble, if we are morbid, if the 
days seem dreary and long, if the weather is 
bad, if things go awry, it is the liver which 
is at fault. It is generally “‘torpid.” A 
common sense way is to take Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets. We generally eat too much, 
take insufficient exercise, by means of which 
our tissue-changes become indolent and in- 
complete. Be comfortable—you are com- 
fortable when well. You'll be well when you 
have taken ‘‘ Pleasant Pellets.” 

No Constipation follows their use. Put 
up sealed in glass—always fresh and re- 
liable. 


Some Books 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 


By MaJor-GENERAL 
©. O. HOWARD, U.S. Army 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 
and achievements 


A story of her life 
Illlustrated with seven full- 
page photogravures in tints; text illustrations by 
F. A. Carter. 12mo, cloth, 390 pp.. with map 


Elegantly bound. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


The New York Observer ; *‘We are glad that the 
General was moved to prepare this literary monu- 
ment to the patroness of Columbus. . . 
duction at this time is a public service.” 


. Its pro- 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 

FIVE-MINUTE OBJECT SERMONS TO 

CHILDREN: Preached through Eye-gate 

and Ear-gate, into the City of Child-soul. 

For use in the Family, Sunday-School. and the 

Chureh. 

The Christian Observer, Louisville : 
sermons. . 


* Delightful 
. bright, crisp, and plain . models 
of point and brevity. . + 

The Boston Times; ** There are many parents who 
will welcome this book as a great help in their Sun- 
day talks to their own children, and will find in the 
Five-Minute Object-Sermons suggestions for their 
use.” 

By CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAUTAUQUA TALKS. I. About the Soil (141 


pp.). Hl. About the Weather (136 pp.). IIL. | 


About Our Useful Plants (149 pp.). 12mo, cloth, 
prettily bound; price, per vol., 75 cents; or the 
three books in a box, complete, $2.25. 


The ‘Talks About the Soil” are in its relation 
to plants and business. The ‘‘ Talks About the 
Weather ” are with relation to plants and animals. 
The ‘‘ Talks About Our Useful Plants * are just what 
all who are interested in the culture of plants, for 
pleasure or profit, will be glad to hear. Each of the 
volumes is written in simple, popular style, a book 
of observations and experiments for practical use 


of students, amateurs, schools, farmers, gardeners, | 


and others. 


Indianapolis Journal ; ** They are all interesting 
and instructive books, discussing practical topics in 
a practical way. The matter is excellent and the 
style admirable.” 

Minneapolis Journal; * The three volumes are 
text-books which would be of great advantage to 
every teacher. All phenomena of sun, soil, and 
plant-life which can be explained are made luminous 
in these books.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


| 
} 





Jone MOFFITT,911 Ashland Block, 


Se a a i a wo a ae 


The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 


THE AOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
Any book which is too heavy to be easily handled. 


The Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture of s by which 
the teaves will all lie flat, no matter where the 
book may 















[f-adjustment, 
be opened. This advantage is not 
found in any other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is opened on 
either side of its center, the heavier side sinks 
automatically until the open pages are exactly 
on a level, 

The device by which the book is kept open or 
closed as desired is simple in the extreme and 
this in turn adds the features of durability and 
freedom from derangement. There are no 
levers to press either in opening or closing the 
Columbia Holder. 

The angle is so adjustable that it may be in 
proper position for a person sitting, or the book 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be 
read by a person standing. 

Fastened to the main rod of the 
holder is a receptacle or book-shelf 
which not only adds to the utility 
but also to the attractive appear- 
ance of the stand. 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume 
and a Two-Volume Holder. 


The Double Holder is made specially for the Standard Dictionary when in two 
volumes, and does not possess the feature of self-adjustment, it being unnecessary 
with the thinner volumes. 


PRICES: Vol'Stand Vol. Stand 
Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
¥ Antique Bronze,- - - 10.00 15.00 
i " ™ Nickel-Plated, - - - 10.00 15.00 
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ANSTICE & WARNER, = ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands ; 


HENRY C. TERRY S qRullitt Building, 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Literary 


WA TER CHU URCH, Estates and © THE SELF-BINDER 
ost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


MO DECA & CADSDE 43-45 With Instructions for Use. 
Wren AL. Charilesto . CS. 
ALBERT “s. LONCLEY, wh Angeles, 
Simplicity, Durability, 
‘ hicago, Ill.’ 
HARLE HUNT,Ca ildi — 
Pifth & Vine Ginoinnaa” 


aDwin Ss. LER, 320-321 
mercial @ ULLER, St. 32 gm: 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Buliding, 


Ninth & Market 


ts., Wilminege- 
tone Del. " & 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Digest. 


Neatness. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. | 








Nature, London, England, June 14, 1894: “It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have been done that has not bee 


Standard Dictionary a success.” 


~~ 


done to make the 


Hon. Justin MeCarthy, Member of the House of Commons. London. England, May 19, 1894: “J refer to it (the Standard Dictionary) every day—never 


once without feeling that it has given me a helping hand in my studies aud in my writings. 
Julian Hawthorne, Jamaica, West Indies, June 15, 1894: 


Worcester, Webster, and the Century.” 


Sunday-school Times, New York, June 


2, 1894: 


“In the editorial office of the Sunday School 


proofreader places more and more conjidence in it as an authority. 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION | 


+ OF « — 


I regard it asa monumental work 


“IT think the Standard Dictionary the most practically useful dictionary yet published. 


Times 


a work perfect of its kind 
T have 


it is an every-day book of reference, and the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Every Mail Brings Words of Enthusiasm and Praise 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Ward), Gloucester, Mass., June 19, 1804: 
Prof, Charles E. Munroe (formerly chemist to the Torpedo Corps of the U. S. Navy), Washington, D. C., June 2s, 1894; °° 


Educators and Scholars. 


BY 


“JItisall that could be needed : it is: 


inch more than a dictionary.” 


lcannot speak in too high terms 


of praise of the fulness, accuracy, and completeness of the Standard Dictionary, or of the sumptuous manner in which the book is produced. Everything about 
the work fully justifies the title ‘Standard’ so fitly given it.’ 


Oxford University, England, A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Comparative Philology: ** Will deserve 
all the encomia upon it.” 


Yale University, Timothy Dwight, President : 
“I value the Standard Dictionary very highly.” 


Vale University, A. M. Wheeler, Professor of 
History: “Clear, concise, accurate, comprehen- 
sive; at onee scholarly and popular; admirably 
arranged, beautifully printed, of convenient size 
and shape, and therefore easy to consult; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind--what more can one ask 
in the.way of a Dictionary ?”’ 

Harvard University, Clement L. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Latin: “1 anticipate great satisfaction 
from the use of the work for many years to come.” 

Harvard University, N.S. Shaler, Professor 
of Geology: “I am sure that the Standard Dic- 
tionary will remain an enduring monument to the 
labors of its editors. I believe that it will come into 
general use in this community.” 


Johns Hupkins University, George H. Wil- 
liams, Professor of Geology: ‘‘Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalis are to be heartily congratulated on the 
fine appearance of Volume I of their Standard 
Dictionary. It will find a wide field of usefulness.” 

Johns Hopkins University, Prof. Edw. H. 
Spieker: “I am pleased with the book in every 
way. Iam already convinced of its superi- 
vrity. It deserves to become what it has been fit- 
tingly named—* The Standard Dictionary.’” 

Johns Hopkins University, William Hande 
Browne, Professor of English Literature: ‘Though 
Volume I. has been but a few days on my shelves, it 
has already been installed as the household oracle.” 


Columbia College, New York, T. Mitchell 
Prudden, M.D., Professor of Pathology: *‘ A note- 
worthy achievement in art, as. well as in letters.” 


Columbia College, Henry A. Todd, Ph. D., 
Professor of Romance Philology: “I am exceed- 
ingly pleased with its fulness, condensation, accura- 
ey, and completeness, while its mechanical execution 
is a delight to the artistic sense.” 


Columbia College, Prof. Reginald Gordon: 
* Its comprehensive scope within so compact a form 
makes it an invaluable assistant for study or 
reference.” 


College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., 
Francis L. Patton, President: ‘I rejoice in the 
progress that has been made in the publication of 
this work, and congratulate the editors ve ry sincere- 
ly upon this valuable contribution to English Jexi- 
cography.”* 


Princeton College, Prof. George Macloskie: 
“Am more than pleased with binding, paper, 
typography, and especially with the fulness and 
accuracy of the information which it conveys. In 
my own department of science [Biology] I see that 
it is well up to date, and that its definitions are clear 
and perfectly reliable; and I am satisfied that it will 
take its place as the best dictionary of our lan- 
guage.” 


Vol.. $11.00; per Set, 


$22.00. 
Denison’s Index, $14.00. 


University of Chicago, William C. Wilkinson, 
Professor of Poetry and Criticism: ‘It is a magnifi- 
‘ent, monumental success. . . My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
standard dictionary.” 


Brown University, Providence, R.1., E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, President: “I believe that this 
dictionary essentially fulfils the high ideal of its 
projectors. It is an out-and-out new product, and 
not, like our old dictionaries, the result of patching 
and amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 


College of the City of New York, F. H. 
Stoddard, Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature: “I have examined with great interest and 
satisfaction. The book is an exceedingly useful 
one, and is certain to be a successful venture.” 


Bellevue Medical College, R. Ogden. Dore- 
mus, Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Medi 
eal Jurisprudence, and of Chemistry and Physics, 
College of the City of New York: ‘* What an 
amount of condensed brain-work it represents! It 
sparkles with nuggets of golden thoughts, and will 
prove a blessing to the civilized world.” 


Vanderbilt University, W. M. Baskervill, Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Literature: ‘‘It is 
multum in parvo. Scnolarly, scientific, accurate, 
comprehensive, full, it will meet the wants of all 
classes. Itis easy to see that it will become the 
great single-volume dictionary of the English lan 
guage.” 

Vanderbilt University, Charles Foster Smith, 
Professor of Greek Language and Literature: “I 
was not fully prepared to expect such beautiful 
work either on the inside or on the outside of the 
dictionary. Every special feature of the work that 
I have examined has proved more thorough and 
excellent than I had anricipated. I believe that it 
ought to be, and will be, the people's English diction- 
ary.” 

Woodstock College (Roman Catholic), René 
Isadore Holaind, Professor of Ethics and Sociology: 
* Our professors often open the first volume and 
express their delight at finding words that are want- 
ing in the best lexicons. Next to its completeness 
and reliability, the beauty of its illustrations is the 
subject of the most favorable comments of the gen 
tlemen who compose the college staff.” 


Wellesley College, Prof. Wm. H. Willcox: 
“The amount of work that must have been pnt into 
itis simply amazing, while the condensation that 
has brought the results of that work inio ready 
appropriation grows more and more wonderful as 
my familiarity with the work increases.” 


University of Virginia, A. M. Schele DeVere, 
Professor of Modern Languages: “A truly mag- 
nificent volume—a grand and noble work.” 

Columbian University, F. H. Knowlton, Pro 
fessor of Botany, Washington, D. ©, Curator of 
Botany, United States National Museum, Wash 
ington: “Tam pleased beyond expression with it. 


Edition, 


The Standard is far superior to any single-volume 
dictionary, and indeed many persons have said to 
me that they would rather have it than the Century.” 


Washington and Lee Uni ‘sity, James A 
Harrison, Professor of Mode:u Languages and 
English: ‘*The book far surpasses my expecta- 


tions, which were very high. It is amiracle of com- 
bined fulness and condensation.”’ 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., F. A. March, 
Consulting Editor of Standard Dictionary, Profes- 
sor English Language and Comparative Philology: 
“It isa book of which any publisher may well be 
proud.”’ 


suth Carolina College, Edward S. Joynes, 
| fessor of Modern Languages: ‘I am thankful 
Liat I live to see such a treasure added to our Eng 
lish language and lexicography.” 


Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., E. J. 
Wolf, D.D.: “I have nothing in my library which 
I prize more highly.” 


Ohio Wesleyan University, J. W. Bashford, 
President: ‘One learns the pronunciation and 
meaning of a word with much greater ease from 
the ‘Standard Dictionary’ than from the Century, 
as these are the two chief objects in consulting a 
dictionary. The Standard on these two grounds 
alone seems to be of more value to a busy man than 
its more costly rival.”” 


Vassar College, W. B. Dwight, Professor of 
Natural History and Curator of Museum: ** There 
can be no hesitation in saying that it is the most 
complete, scholarly, advanced, and remarkable book 
of its kind ever issued ; and that it is not only an 
honor to its publishers, but to the nation.”’ 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., M. W. Plum- 
mer, Librarian: **The Free Library of Pratt Insti- 
tute. after several months’ of the ‘Standard 
Dictionary,” finds that it has many features not 
found in other dictionaries, and that these are of 
great value to the Reference Department of the 
Library.” 


use 


Amherst College, Julius H. Seelye, ex-Presi- 
dent: “I have examined Volume I. of the Standard 
Dictionary with care and with great satisfaction. 
It is worthy of its name, and I congratulate the 
editors upon having so successfully attained their 
very high ideal.” 


Edward Everett Hale, Roxbury, Mass.: “It 
is the blessing of our breakfast-table. This diction 
ary does great credit to the firm and to the com- 
pilers.” 


G. W. Smalley, in New York Tribune [Lon- 
don Correspondence}, April 8, 1894: ** The English 
have given a friendly welcome to the Standard Dic- 
tionary. The welcome is friendly notwithstanding 
the American origin of the book Criticism, 
whether general or special, does not call its utility 
in question, and if it did the public might be trusted 
to discover that this is preeminently a dictionary 
for the public.” 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION .—Where no Agent is Found, Address the Publishers, 


PRICES :—Two-Vol. Edition, Half Russia, per Vol., $7.50; per Set, $15.00. 

Patent Reference Index, per Vol., $8.50; per Set, $17.00. 
Single-Volume 
Full Morocco, including Denison’s 


Full Russia, including Denison’s 


Full Morocco, including Denison’s Reference Index, per 
Half Russia, $12.00. 
Index, $18.00. 


Full Russia, including 


Descriptive Circulars sent Free. Large Prospectus, 10Cts. Vol.1. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
3O Lafayette Place. 


LONDON, 
44 Fleet Street. 11 


TORONTO, 
Richmond Street, W. 




















Standard Dictionary 
Prize Gontest. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


ques. J.C. W., Mill Hall, Pa. 1, In the respelling 
for pronunciation in the Standard Dictionary there are 
two characters for k. On what principle are we to 
choose between them? Shall we write Két or Cét for 
Kate, skét or scét for skate, etc.? 2. Are we to use @ 
or i for y in lady? 3. Why iu in mute and y in 
unite? 4. Tow are we to write bringing and sand- 
hurst ? 5. Will all compete for prizes on the same 
terms, whether in possession of Vol. I. of the Standard 
Dictionary or not? 6. Will employees compete? 


Ans. 1. To avoid a change of form where the pro- 
nunciation will not be misrepresented, the framers of 
the Scientific Alphabet retained both ¢ and k in the re- 
spelling of words. 

General Rule. cand k are equivalent; they always 
have the same hard sound, as of c in cat or k in Kite. 


Rules for c. 

(1) c is used fore or ck before a, a,g, d, 0, 5, ©, 9, 5, 
vu, 6, u, OG, as cattle (catl), castle (castl), cart (cart), 
comical (cemical), cool (cil), court (crt), curt (cirt), 
color (culer). 


(2) c is used in the Roman pronunciation in the re- 
spelling of Latin words, as Liliacew# (English pronun- 
ciation, liliésef; Roman, liliaceé). 


(3) ¢ is generally used for ck final or before a conso- 
nant, as pack (pac), sackbut (sacbut), kackle (kacl); 
sometimes, however, the etymology of the word or 
some well-established form in k will require the use of 
k for ck, as in buckle (bukl), fickle (fikl), etc. 

Rules for k, 

(1) k in the respelling for pronunciation is used for k 
in the common spelling; as Kale (Két), skate (skét), 
Koran (Koran), brakeman (brékman), kitten (kitn), ta- 
king (téking), etc. 


(2) k is used for c or ck before @, @, e, ¢, ¢, f, f, i, iu, 
if, as vacation (vakéshun), locket (leket), procuring 
(prokifring), delicate (deleket or -k@t), tacking (tak- 
ing), etc. 


2. Use e for the e of delay, bereave, and in general 
for an unaccented long e (of me) that has a sound to- 
wards iin pify in colloquial speech. Inthe termination 
of syllables, y equals i and ey equals e, as orthegrafi, 
lédi (lady), munke (monkey), mung (money), etc. 


3. In beginning a syllable with the sound of iu, use 

y; in other cases use iu, as union (yfinyun), unity 

’ (yfiniti), communism (comyunizm), community (cem- 
mifiniti). 


4. The Scientific Alphabet is to simplify spelling, 
not to confuse it. Words that are already spelled pho- 
netically, as bringing, clinging, etc., are respelled in 
the phonetic alphabet without change; that is, they are 
respelled bringing, clinging, etc. ng is used in bringing 
(bringing), and in general where the n and g are sounded 
together. n with a dot over it (f) indicates a nasal 
sound given to the vowel before the n, as don (b6n = 
French bon, good). n with a dot below (n) indicates 
a nasal sound approaching ng as in the words ink (ink), 
sinking (sinking), etc. Sandhurst is respelled sand’- 
hirst, because the d and h are sounded separately. The 
dh (sonant) is used in the (dhf), then (dhen) to distin- 
guish it from th (surd) of thin, think, etc. 


5. All will compete for prizes on the same terms, 
whether possessors of Volume I. of the Dictionary or 
not, 
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6. Employees will not compete. 


Ques. C. R.L., Wilcox, Neb. Are contestants for 
Standard Dictionary prizes to write the words twice, 
first in the usual form and second with the letters of 
the Scientific Alphabet? 


Ans. The words are to be written twice. The words 
selected must be spelled first in the ordinary way from 
the letters found in the phrase “ The Scientific Alpha- 
bet in Standard Dictionary” spelled in the ordinary 
way, and second from the letters found in the phrase as 
respelled by the Scientific Alphabet. See sample under 
script alphabet. 


Ques. O. C. B., Chicago. Would address and deign 
be proper words to use in the best list of 500 words? 

Ans. Address is a proper word to use because all of the 
letters used in spelling it are found in the phrase ‘‘ The 
Scientific Alphabet in Standard Dictionary * and also 
as respelled for pronunciation, ‘‘ dhe saientific alfabet 
in standard dicshuneri.”” Deign is not a proper word 
because the letter g is not found in the phrase as first 
spelled. The following would be proper words: fain 
(fine), senser (censer), fanatic (fanatic), because the 
letters in the words of the common spelling are found 
in the common spelling of the phrase. 


Ques. V. K. D., Dundee, Mich. Why is a in fare 
represented by a when it is practically the same sound 
as ¢ in there? See Webster's International Diction- 
ary. 


Ans. Webster's International key uses 4 for the 
sonnd of ein éhere. The Standard key uses & for the 
sound of e in there, and for this sound wherever it is 
found. For the key to pronunciation, see Standard 
Dictionary, page xx. 
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THE PRIZES, Etc. 


Prizes for the Best Method of 
Teaching the Scientific Alphabet. 


The “Scientific Alphabet” used in the respelling 
for pronunciation in the “Standard Dictionary” is 
the result of many years of most intelligent labor 
by the American Philologica! Association, the Eng- 
lish Philological Society, and the American Spelling 
Reform Association. It is indorsed by nearly all of 
the leading philologists in the English-speaking 
world. 

By using this alphabet in the respelling for pro- 
nunciation the eyes of people will become gradually 
familiar with the new forms words must have when 
the spelling of the English language becomes scien- 
tific, and this is done in a way that does not prevent 
nor confuge the consulter of the Dictionary. By 
this device the two methods of spelling, the com- 
mon and the scientific, are placed side by side in the 
Standard. Itis highly important that the children 
in the schools become thorough masters of this Al- 
phabet. It will prove to be of permanent value, 
and will be of help in learning other languages, as 
it is not arbitrary, but embodies the scientific prin- 
ciples of a universal alphabet. 

For the best suggestions for the teaching of this 
Alphabet, we offer the following prizes: 


First Prize. —&%50.00 cash will be given to the 
teacher who will send us the most feasible plan 
for teaching the alphabet in schools. 


Second Prize.—®22.00 copy of the Standard 
Dictionary (2-vol. edition, morocco binding), for 





the second best plan. 

Third Prize.—#17.00 copy of the Standard Dic- 
tionary (2-vol. edition, full Russia), for third best 
plan. 

Fourth Prize.—®14.00 copy (1-vol. edition, full 
Russia), for fourth best plan. 


CONDITIONS. 


1.—The suggestions must not extend beyond 600 
| words. 


2.—They must be sent to us on or before September 
20, 1894. 


3.—Each contestant must inclose 10 cents in postage 
stamps, for which we will forward a copy of the 
25-cent Prospectus of the Dictionary anda copy 
of the Scientific Alphabet. 
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Prizes for the Best List of 500 








Words each, Spelled Phonetically 
with the Scientific Alphabet. 


First Prize. —®25.00 cash. 

Second Prize.—®22.00 copy of the Standard Dice 
tionary. 

Third Prize.—®17.00 copy of Dictionary. 

Fourth Prize. —@14.00 copy of Dictionary. 

CONDITIONS, 

1.—The words are limited to 500, and must all be 
made out of the letters in the sentence, “ The 
Scientific Alphabet in Standard Dictionary.” 

2.—Each word must be spelled phonetically. 

3.—Each word must be written in thescript letter of 
the Scientific Alphabet (a copy of the script 
alphabet will accompany the prospectus). 

4.—Plurals, variant spellings of a word, and foreign 
words seldom used in English, and words not 
found in any of the leading general dictionaries 
of the language will not be counted. 

5.— Lists must be sent us on or before Sept. 20, 1894, 

6.—Each contestant must send 10 cents in postage, 
for which we will send a copy of the 25-cent 
prospectus of the Dictionary and of the Scientific 
Alphabet, including script copy. 





William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., J. R. 
Eaton, Professor of Natural Science: ‘‘Ihave ex- 
amined with infinite pleasure and increased admira- 
tion Volume I. of the Standard Dictionary, I am 
rejoiced to find how grandly it fulfils the sentiment 
I expressed to the publishers months ago, that it 
would indeed be the Standard, not only in name, 
but in deed and in truth—the ultimate appeal. 

State College of Iowa, W. H. Wynn, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of English Literature and History: 
“If it was the ambition of its editor to make the 
English dictionary an enticement to the scholarly 
taste—indeed a classic luxury—this volume is ample 
surety of the end attained. The editor of this work 
has made himself immortal. It is without 
doubt the greatest dictionary in the English lan- 
guage. It is a splendid literary monument.” 

Swarthmore College, Edward H. Magill. Pro- 
fessor of French Language and Literature, and ex- 
President: ‘‘We have been expecting the great 
dictionary for the people, and it is obvious that we 
are not to be disappointed. . . . It should be on the 
reference-table of every school and college in the 
land, as well as upon the shelves of all our great 
libraries.” 

Purdue University, Hon. E. E. White, xe 
President: ‘‘I am delighted with the appearance 
of this first volume. Its mechanical qualities are 
excellent. The book opens as if it took delight in 
inviting inspection! The typography is clear and 
beautiful— superior work. I am more and more 
surprised at the number of words included and the 
size and number of the illustrations. The merits of 
the dictionary grow on me.” 

Nature; London, England, June 14, 1894: “We 
have no hesitation in saying that, in point of accu- 
racy, the Standard Dictionary will compare favora- 
bly with any similar compilation extant, while for 
comprehensiveness combined with handiness it is 
as good a work as could be desired. Everything 
has been done to facilitate the finding of a word and 
to make the definition trustworthy when found. It 
passes the wit of man to suggest anything which 
ought to have been done that has not been done to 
make the dictionary a success.” 

Smithsonian Institution, Professor W. J. 
McGee, Ethnologist in charge, Washington D. C.: 
“I fully expect that it will quickly assume the 
place implied in the name [Standard] throughout 
English-speaking countries.” 
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Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making 
a volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2.50 per year; 
$2.00 in clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 25 cts. 
Bound vol., $2.50. January, 1894, began the seventh 
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